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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


NEITHER IS MONEY THE SINEWS OF WAR (AS IS TRIVIALLY SAID) . . 
FOR SOLON SAID WELL TO CR@SUS (WHEN IN OSTENTATION HE SHOWED 
HIM HIS GOLD), “‘ SIR, IF ANY OTHER COME THAT HATH BETTER IRON 
THAN YOU, HE WILL BE MASTER OF ALL THIS GOLD.’”’—Bacon. 


THE month of September wore out long bright days slowly. 
The prodigious battle for Stalingrad went unceasingly on. 

The Russians fighting magnificently, the vast 
nate and well-oiled German war machine bringing 

up more and yet more men and materials, 
until the streets of the town were entered. Time seemed to 
stand still as we watched the irresistible force charging the 
almost irremovable post. Our own inaction—for so it seemed 
even to those who worked hard all the time for the national 
cause—had never been so hard to bear. The Russians were 
vocal in their appeal for our direct help—none was forth- 
coming, or so little that it seemed like none to them. After 
three years of war, after three years of such national effort as 
we have never before made, we are told that we have neither 
the men nor the weapons with which to make a diversion in 
Europe. Save that we allowed successive Governments to 
hoodwink and to disarm us we do not feel that we are to 
blame for this failure. Yet someone or something is to blame 
and we have to think who or what. Why, after three years of 
war, why after a year and a quarter of alliance in war with 
Russia are we condemned to this passive and humiliating 
position ? What wrong thinking led our leaders, once we 
were in the battle and working for victory, to the pass we 
are in to-day ? If we think of the period which began on 
September 3, 1939, one great mistake is at once seen. We 
settled down to a long war, in order not. to have the trouble of 
winning in a short time. Mr. Churchill himself fell into this 
error. “‘ Victory,’’ he cried, “ in 1943 or 1944.” That distant 
date enabled the sleepers to sleep and the slackers to slack. 
“There is no hurry,” they said, ‘‘ victory is for 1943 or 1944.” 
The second vast and fearful error we made was in regard to 
Russia and her peopie. Knowledge of that country and its 
people was so little disseminated in the War Office that our 
political rulers were told by their military advisers that we 
could do nothing to help Russia as she was bound to collapse 
in a few weeks. Russia not only did not collapse, she has 
been holding on and bleeding Germany ever since. But the 
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initial British error persisted so long that no plans were made 
to assist our allies by making a diversion on land in Europe, 
the only kind of diversion which they—or any of the other 
European people—would have thought anything of. 


On September 8 Mr. Churchill made a statement in the House 
of Commons in the course of which he reviewed our present 
a». position, and told the story of his recent 
= Churchill's fas. As a work of art his ausenaahie was 
ar Review ; 
excellent. Full of images and happy phrases, 
spoken with that air of historical impartiality which the 
Prime Minister contrives to give even to his partisan state- 
ments. The picture of the danger to Europe when after the 
collapse of France ‘‘ the German armies strode on irresistibly 
in triumph and conquest,” and when, if Hitler had had it in 
him he might have established “‘ himself as a kind of Charle- 
magne in Europe ’”’ was worthy of Macaulay, of whose style 
there is always more than an echo in Mr. Churchill’s speeches, 
But having said this in admiration of his oratorical gifts, there 
was little enough said to reassure the public. We had had to 
borrow American ships to move our troops round the Cape to 
Alexandria. Egypt can now be defended “ for several months 
ahead.” We had sunk many U-boats, but ‘“ I cannot say that 
the sinkings of many U-boats have nearly kept pace with the 
believed and planned new construction.”” He gave a picture of 
the heroic passage of the famous Malta convoy, and an account 
of the Dieppe raid, ‘‘ the military credit for this most gallant 
affair goes to the Canadian troops who formed five-sixths of 
the assaulting force, and to the Royal Navy which carried 
them all there and carried most of them back.” Mr. Churchill 
gave a rosy picture of recent allied war efforts, even though 
his trip had included Moscow. This visit to Mr. Stalin was, 
said the Prime Minister, the main object of his journey, and 
here he admitted there was a fly in the ointment. “. . . the 
Russians do not think that we or the Americans have done 
enough to take the weight off them.” That is an under- 
statement of what they feel. They do not understand sea 
power. They see that we have not, in this war, succeeded on 
land. They know their own prodigious sacrifices. They are 
disappointed that we have not started some kind of land 
fighting in the West of Europe. Mr. Churchill gave a 
picturesque and flattering account of Mr. Stalin. But from 
what we have learned of that capable and ruthless man we 
should think that he was of opinion that “ fine words butter 
no parsnips.” 


THE Press, deftly guided by Mr. Brendan Bracken, uttered a 
chorus of praise of the Prime Minister’s speech. It was 
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a - ez , 


“heartening, masterly,” and a lot more. 
But the House of Commons took another view. 
They thought it a poor effort. Many members 
did not even stay to hear it to the end, very few felt they 
could debate an ex parte statement of this kind. Those 
who spoke did so in bitter criticism of the Government and 
during the remainder of the-week discussed the situation with 
extreme energy. -The Ministry of Information has not yet 
muzzled the House of Commons, though it has enough 
influence with the Press to prevent the featuring of the strong 
attacks made on Mr. Churchill, Sir Stafford Cripps is fair 
game, and anyone may say what they think about him and 
indeed any other colleague of Mr. Churchill’s. But the Prime 
Minister and his acts must not be known to be criticised.. It 
is as though criticism not reported did not exist. A Member 
of Parliament said at the end of the short week’s session, 
September 8-15, that the criticism of Mr. Churchill’s adminis- 
tration, which had been common in the constituencies in the 
spring, had now reached the House of Commons. The 
indictments of the Government spoken, and directly spoken, 
across the floor of the House to the Prime Minister were as 
strongly worded as language can be, they came from all parts 
of the House. No words were more weighty than those of 
Sir John Wardlaw-Milne who traced, in the Prime Minister’s 
speech of September 8 the fact that he had read the censure 
debate speeches of July 2. In speaking of the war he said a 
very true thing :— 


The House and 
the Government 


“We are not asking people to make a normal effort; we are 
asking them to make an abnormal effort.” 


But the fact remains that the Government is perpetually 
asking for this abnormal effort as though it were for a short 
spurt, whereas what is certain is that a long steady effort will 
be required. 


THE Chancellor of the Excehquer, Sir Kingsley Wood, went 
to the House of Commons on September g to ask for another 
’ vote of credit. This time it was for a thousand 
epennnnient million pounds, making a sum of three thousand 
‘ai million pounds asked for during the current 
financial year, and a total of eleven thousand and fifty millions 
since war began. ‘These figures, show a recent increase in 
expenditure of half a million a day on the fighting and supply 
services. The daily expenditure is now estimated to be 
five million, two hundred and eighty thousand pounds. Sir 
Kingsley Wood paid a tribute to the way in which this burden 
has been shouldered by the taxpayers, and he referred to those 
who have become much richer as the result of the war, and 
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who have lent some part of their new wealth to the State. He 
uttered a word of warning to the Utopists who dream of a brave 
new world which is to be somehow built out of ruins and 
desolation :— 


‘“‘T hope the specious argument has gone that because we are 
now spending some twelve million pounds a day on the war it 
should somehow or other be easy, now or after the war, to find 
more millions for one or other beneficent purposes. The resources 
of the State are not unlimited and the fact that we have had to 
mobilise these resources in an unprecedented fashion for the purposes 
of the war, does not make it easier to find money for other purposes, 


but more difficult.” —Offcial Report. 


Sir Kingsley Wood might have said this more effectively, but 
anyhow he has said it and it is to be hoped that his Socialistic 
colleagues have noted the saying and that they may even have 
understood it. A warning note was sounded in this debate by 
Dr. Russell Thomas, Liberal member for Southampton, who 
spoke about the race between wages and prices. “‘ The 
constant increase of wages ’’—there is no control here at all— 
“may have an inflationary effect which may lead to disaster 
for all, especially for the workers and the small rentiers who 
have worked hard all their lives and saved for their old age, 
thereby sparing the country the expense of keeping them . . .” 
But the people who save for independence are unpopular 
just now with our intelligentsia, who talk a great deal about 
freedom in the abstract but who do not care to consider in 
what it really exists. 


Our success in beating off the enemy in 1940 and in maintain- 
ing our own existence ever since must not blind us to our 
military failures. True, we have been the 
arsenal of democracy and have produced 
weapons on a scale the Americans have not yet approached. 
True, too, our race has shown all its old courage and resilience. 
What has been lacking is the leadership at the top. Halfway 
down it is as good as ever. But at the top it has failed. There 
has been no foresight and no plan. Even now each situation 
is treated as a brief emergency, and the ultimate consequences 
are, apparently, never considered. And this lack of thought 
is not only in military affairs. The conscription of married 
women is a blunder of the first magnitude. Undertaken in 
order that symmetrical appearance of “‘ equality ’’ should be 
shown, it has wrought domestic destruction. What will be its 
result if it is persisted in is easy to foresee. There will be 
broken homes, a great stimulus to divorce, and a very general 
abandonment of children and family life, which is already 
being pointed out by welfare workers. Those pitiful people 
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who think that day nurseries with their accompaniment of 
starched nurses are an improvement on homes, where there 
may not always be sanitation but where there is love, have 
been allowed to go too far towards the ‘“‘ brave new world ”’ of 
the Huxleys. It is time that ordinary people who know what 
is of importance and what is not, asserted themselves. They 
may not know how to make our leaders successful in their 
campaigning, but, they may at least prevent their breaking 
up the whole bedrock system of the country. This is a great 
danger—and it does not come from Germany. 


THE most popular thing ever done by the Churchill Govern- 
ment was the arrest of the arch-humbug and agitator Gandhi. 
Exit Gandhi Finding that they had had a success, Ministers 
duos decided to go further and to tell the truth 
about him and his movement to the House of Commons. It 
will not surprise readers of The National Review, they have 
heard it before and are accustomed to it. But the appeasers 
in the Lower House were shocked. It is only such a short 
time since Gandhi and Co. were treated by Government and 
Press as semi-divine, and there was actually a Prime Minister 
who said, on September 10, just what The National Review 
has said for years. Here it is, for we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of repeating ourselves. Mr. Churchill said :-— 


“The Indian Congress Party does not represent all India. It 
does not represent the majority of the people of India. It does not 
even represent the Hindu masses. It is a political organisation built 
around a party machine and sustained by certain manufacturing and 
financial interests. Outside that party and fundamentally opposed to 
it are the 90,000,000 Moslems in British India who have their rights 
of self-expression; the 50,000,000 Depressed Classes, or the 
Untouchables as they are called because they are supposed to defile 
their Hindu co-religionists by their presence or by their shadow ; 
and the 95,000,000 subjects of the Princes of India with whom we 
are bound by treaties ; in all 235,000,000 in these three large group- 
ings alone, out of about 390,000,000 in all India. This takes no 
account of large elements among the Hindus, Sikhs and Christians in 
British India who deplore the present policy of the Congress Party.” 


The Prime Minister stated facts which are known to all who 
are acquainted with Indian affairs and who are not blinded 


by the propaganda emitted by a disloyal and corrupt clique 
in India. 


Mr. CHURCHILL’s speech was clear and firm. He has all along 
understood the needs of India, and, while not generally 
API standing for Imperial interests, he has realised 
edge to that India must either be governed by us or 

the Moslems j ; 
fall into chaos until some other conqueror 
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masters her. He told the House of Commons of Japanese 
intrigue having been “ on a widely extended scale ”’ and having 
had a special relation to strategic points. He further said 
that Gandhi and Co. would be kept out of harm’s way until 
the troubles subside. We hope that means until the end of the 
war. But the most important sentence in his speech referred 
to the martial races of India and to the fact that the Moslems 
would never accept Congress Rule. 


“Many of these races are divided by unbridgeable religious 
gulfs from the Hindu Congress, and would never consent to be 
ruled by them. Nor shall they ever be against their will so subjugated.” 
[Official Report, our italics.] 


The Gandhist Party in the House of Commons were shocked 
by this forthright statement, which is of the utmost import- 
ance, giving, as it does, the pledge of the British Government 
that the Moslem subjects of the King-Emperor will never be 
coerced. Our appeasers threw up their hands in horror at Mr, 
Churchill and Mr. Amery for having dared to call Gandhi’s 
bluff. The excitement they showed on this occasion echoed 
the debates of the dirty thirties when all imperialism and 
patriotism were targets of abuse in Parliament. Since then 
many have learned that anti-patriotism and the abuse of our 
great Empire were dictated to us by our enemies. But some 
people are unteachable, and some such men are in the House 
of Commons, where they illustrate Kipling’s lines :— 


“* There are only four things certain since Social Progress began: 
That the Dog returns to his Vomit and the Sow returns to her Mire, 
And the burnt Fool’s bandaged finger goes wabbling back to the Fire.” 


But the sort of folly represented by the Gandhists in the 
House of Commons is a diminishing quantity. If their hero 

had been successful they would have, no doubt, 
— increased their strength, but he is now shown 
7 4 up. His reputation was largely built upon the 
Press publicity he had acquired and the belief in his Indian 
“leadership” came from the way in which Viceroys and 
Secretaries of State had deferred to him and had allowed his 
antics to be exhibited in viceregal palaces. The Indians are 
an impressionable people, they thought that if the “ great 
ones ”’ were so lenient to Gandhi that he must be a great man. 
That is all over. The moment the Indian Government decided 
to govern India, the day the Secretary of State came to the 
conclusion that all this subversive nonsense had better stop, 
it was stopped, and not too soon. The foreign enemy was 
at the gates, the rebels were at work inside. This is what Mr. 
Amery, the Secretary of State for India, told the House of 
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Commons on September 11. On August 8, he reminded his 
audience, Congress, under Gandhi’s orders, had taken up a 
position of open revolt. 


“The immediate reaction was a series of noisy hooligan 
demonstrations of a widespread character. These were rapidly 
disposed of. What was much more serious was the concentration 
on the effort at sabotage in certain parts of India—a concentrated 
attack on the whole system of communications, railways and 
aerodromes. The attention specially paid to control stations, 
signalling systems, bridges, and roads indicated a carefully planned 
scheme of attack, not only on the daily life of India but on the safety 
of India. The area on which this attack was concentrated was the 
vital eastern area now lying open to Japanese attack, the main area 
of India’s armed strength, and the area which would most prejudice 
the carrying of coal from the mines to the factories. 

“The charge was that the attack was substantially planned in 
accordance with general directions given by Congress, and those 
given by a particular provincial committee. Something like 300 
stations were attacked, and at least 24 cases of derailment of trains 
had been reported. The disturbance was particularly violent in 

’ Bihar, a vital strategic area. In that Province something like 65 
police stations were attacked. At another place in the Central 
Provinces a magistrate and constables were done to death after 
refusing an offer of their lives if they would join Congress and resign 
the service. At Ashti two constables were burned alive in kerosene. 
Police officers suffered a similar fate in Bihar.” 


The defence of India is just as important inside India against 
enemy agents as on the frontier against actual invaders. 
Successive British Governments and their supporters have 
imperilled both forms of defence by their policy of disarma- 
ment and of appeasement. Save to the little group of 
permanently blind people these policies are discredited. We 
hope that no more will be heard of them. 


On September 13 in the bombed town of Valetta in Palace 
Square, which is in ruins, the Governor and Commander-in- 
The Maltese Chief, Lord Gort, gave to the people of Malta 
Cross the George Cross which the King awarded 
their heroic island a few months ago. The ceremony was seen 
by a great concourse of people, including representatives of all 
Malta’s defending forces, the R.A.F., Artillery, Infantry, 
Home Guard, Royal Navy and Merchant Service were there 
and clergy were there, headed by the Archbishop, while the 
people of Malta themselves filled the Square. The Cross is to 
be taken round and shown in every village in Malta and will 
be kept in St. John’s pro-Cathedral which has so far escaped 
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destruction. In handing the decoration to the Chief Justice 


Lord Gort said :— 


** How you have withstood for many months the most con. 
centrated bombing attacks in the history of the world is the 
admiration of all civilised peoples. Your homes and your historic 
buildings have been destroyed, and only their ruins remain as 
monuments to the hatred of a barbarous foe. The Axis Powers 
have tried again and again to break your spirit but your confidence 
in the final triumph of the United Nations remains undimmed. 

**{ repeat the words of his Majesty written in his own hand ‘ to 
honour her brave people I award the George Cross to the island 
fortress of Malta to bear witness to a heroism and devotion that will 
long be famous in history.’ ” 


In acknowledging the honour, the Chief Justice said :— 


“It is with deep sense of gratitude, determination to win, and 
loyalty towards our King Emperor, whom may Almighty God long 
preserve, that I receive this cherished treasure. It will be handed 
down to posterity as a tangible symbol of Malta’s union to the great 
and invincible nation whose protection is the best guarantee of our 
safety, of our country, and of our religion.” (Times report). 


The moving ceremony was soon over, but it left a deep 
impression on those who were present. A tribute had been 
paid to patriotism, loyalty and bravery, and the world was 
the richer for that act of piety. 


THE Trades Union Council met at Blackpool on September 7 
under the presidency of Mr. Wolstencroft, who, in a notable 
The Plain F address, parted company with those who think 
e Bian Fact that the dominant clique in Germany are alone 
to blame for this last German assault on civilisation. In 
saying what,he thought in plain language, Mr. Wolstencroft 
parted company with the Laski-Joad view of Europe. 


““ We were fighting for freedom and justice, and his sympathies 
went out not to the aggressors but to their victims. He felt bound 
to recognise that a vast majority of the German people were behind 
the Nazi gangsters in their policy of attempting the conquest and 
domination of Europe. If that policy succeeded, appeals from the 
peoples of the democratic countries to the German people would 
be made in vain. He had no time, therefore, for those who told us 
that even if we destroyed the war machine of Nazi Germany we 
could not keep in check a nation of 90,000,000 or more incorporated, 
many forcibly, in the Greater Germany. 

“ The same people said it was not the German people we fought 
but the Nazi gangsters in control. He did not so read the history 
of the last 80 years—of 1864, 1870-71, 1914-18, 1939—dates which 
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marked German wars of aggression. With the lives and happiness 
of millions of the human race in jeopardy we could not for ever be 
talking a lot of shallow and sentimental nonsense about the ‘ two 
Germanys.’ He hated to say it, but he was convinced that until the 
German people, not alone their gangster rulers, had had meted out 
to them what they had meted out to millions of their fellow creatures, 
whose only desire was to maintain their own forms of government 
and to defend their right to exist, the German people would again, 
if not prevented, at some not distant date make another attempt to 
enslave Europe.” [The Times Report.] 


Mr. Wolstencroft hopes that, at the end of the war, justice 
will prevail. He would rather that Germany should be held 
down than that countless millions should again undergo the 
torture that they are now suffering. This manly and straight- 
forward speech gave a true representation of what working 
men and women feel about the war. The self-styled intel- 
lectuals do not speak for England. Will the B.B.C., which 
clings to the obsolete political fashions of the ’thirties, please 
take note that the mind of the world is moving and is not 
stationary ? 


In this country the main idea is that there should never be 


“any unpleasantness.”” No matter if public business is 
Dif botched or not attended to at all, no one is to 
Methods be dismissed or reprimanded for incompetence. 


How often do we see in the papers that the 
Right Hon. Doodle has so much to do that the Right Hon. 
Noodle has been appointed as his deputy with a seat in the 
Cabinet, etc. What this means is that Doodle, who ought 
never to have been given any post at all, has proved utterly 
useless in every way and that Noodle, chosen apparently 
because of the similarity of his name with that of Doodle, is 
to be paid to do his work. Presently when the muddle is past 
praying for they will both be made peers and Coodle will be 
appointed and so da Capo ! 

We do not know whether the complacency of those who 
select these incompetents to imperil our country and our 
good name and to waste our money will ever be shaken. But 
we carry a great extra burden because we are so ill-served, 
and because there is never any public exposure of bad work. 
The Russians have another method; individuals, public 
bodies and even soldiers are named for praise and blame in 
the most direct way. Thus :— 


“* Between January and May the Mordvinsk Motor Administra- 
tion made use of only four of its 61 producer-gas vehicles; in 
Tataria only nine out of 95 were in use. We have the vehicles, we 
have the fuel—and yet they lie idle and petrol is squandered.” 
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This is from a published Russian report, which says in so many 
words that A, B and C are tc blame. And where praise is due 
it is as lavishly given as blame. Thus an Emulation Report 
for July was printed in August. Here is what is said of a 
well-run factory where workmen are doing their best :— 


** Aircraft Factory 292, Engine-Building Factory 29, and the 
Kirov Factory have earned the Red Banner for the third time, 
Engine-Building Factory 19 receives this honour for a second time. 
The directors of these factories, the Party organisations, the factory 
and trade union committees are doing their jobs well. They know 
how to consolidate their successes each month and to lead their 
workers forward.” 


When the Russian delegation was in England last year they 
expressed astonishment that we did not praise and reward 
good workmen more effectively and that we did not correct 
those who did not do their duty. 


But praise and blame are not only allotted to workmen. 
The Russians also give great praise and honour to brave 
soldiers—so do we—but they go a step further 
and blame inefficient and cowardly’ fighting 
men. Here are examples of their method taken from articles 
in Pravda :— 


Into Battle 


“ To fight to the last gasp, to bar the enemy’s road at the cost of 
one’s life—such is the unalterable law at the present stage of the war. 
Stringent, iron-firm discipline is required now more than ever before. 
Cowards and panicmongers must be dealt with ruthlessly. 

“For a whole day a Red Army man, Suvorov, fought against 
dozens of Germans. Skilfully taking cover, he killed 22 Nazis and 
wounded a number more. The Germans opened mortar and 
machine-gun fire against him. Suvorov was wounded seven times, 
but continued to fight on.” 


Here is another piece of praise, but it has a sting in the tail :— 


“* During a recent attack a Soviet battalion was held up in front 
of three rows of barbed wire hung with mines. Red Army man 
Gregory Donyshev volunteered to cut a path for his comrades, and 
at enormous risk to his life hacked the deadly barrier. 

“A tank commanded by Lieutenant Bludnov became bogged 
after a fierce engagement. The Germans called on the crew to 
surrender. Bludnov and his comrades answered by firing. The 
crew spent 100 hours in the besieged machine. When their ammuni- 
tion gave out they stole out at night to collect the weapons from the 
bodies of Nazis they had killed during the day, and continued the 
fight next morning. 

“* This is an example and a reproach to those who find themselves 
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encircled, or imagine themselves to be, and passively lay down their 
arms, awaiting help from outside, forgetting their own resources and 
losing the will to struggle.” 


AnD here is what this same Pravda has to say of cowardice 
in battle :— 


' “The coward brings shame on his country, his 
A Coward's family, his children. The coward, as a rule, becomes 
Death : : ; : 
panic-stricken, himself stumbles into the path of a 
bullet and falls a victim of his own cowardice. The coward dies a 
thousand deaths, says the proverb. The hero dies only once. 

“* Cowardice in battle, even if on the part of only one person, is 
fraught with serious consequences and may turn out to be disastrous 
for an entire military unit. The line of men fighting in any engage- 
ment is hardly ever continuous. This is why every soldier at every 
position is a link in a chain. 

** Tf one link, corroded by the rust of cowardice, faint-heartedness, 
gives way, the entire chain may break. The enemy drives into the 
breach and is enabled to strike at the unit from the rear and cut it 
off from the reserves. 

“Lieutenant Dmitry Stepanov was considered quite a good 
commander. He enjoyed a certain amount of respect amongst his 
comrades-in-arms. But in one action when his group of men was 
suddenly attacked by Germans, this commander’s courage betrayed 
him. The men waited for Stepanov’s order, but he lost heart. 

** He did not give the fighting command to repulse the enemy. 
He started to run. The enemy took advantage of this and caused 
us considerable loss. The commander’s cowardice cost us dearly. 

‘Stepanov had forgotten his military duty. Attempting to 
save his life, he subjected the lives of his men and the honour of his 
country to mortal blows. He did not save his life. He died a 
pitiable, despicable death.” 


There is no mincing matters here, the coward is named 
without indulgence. Even if we could never in England go 
so far as this, could we not stop bolstering up Doodle with 
Coodle and pretending that they are worth their keep? 
And when miners do not want to work, why should they not 
be drafted into the fighting services ? This is no time for easy 
cotton-wool methods, we cannot afford Doodles anywhere. 


PLAIN language has been so long avoided in this country 
owing to the general adoption of the House of Commons’ 
: circumlocutory manner of speech that the 
pabersing simplest statements of fact are regarded as 
almost shocking. Who ever tells us the truth 

about the Far East ? About China? Anyone would think to 
read our newspapers that China was a homogeneous country, 
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like France, and that she was struggling to be united under 
General Chiang-Kai-shek. Whereas the fact is that the 
moment he succeeds in pushing the hated Japanese off 
Chinese territory, the old factions will reappear and the civil 
wars, which are endemic in China, will revive. General 
Chiang-Kai-shek has a great measure of support, but it is only 
because he is standing up to the Japanese and for no other 
reason. We, in England, speak and write of China’s millions 
as though they were quite different now to what they used 
to be. The measure of our ignorance is such that a very large 
sum of money is being raised to send out to China without 
any proper arrangements as to how this is to be spent. There 
seem to be no Europeans in charge the other end. Probably 
Lady Cripps who is the warm-hearted instigator of this fund 
is unaware of what has happened in the past when money has 
been similarly collected and sent to China to relieve distress, 
But the American Red Cross once issued a report on the way 
in which charitable funds were disposed of in China. It would 
be worth reading this before sending out money which is 
sorely needed here. Many of our troubles come from those 
who think—in spite of evidence—that human nature is 
improving and that the peoples of the world are growing alike 
in virtue. They will presently discover their error and will 
discover that the Far East is just as Far Eastern as ever and 
that the Chinese people are wholly unchanged. 


On both sides of the Atlantic the rubber situation has become 
acute. It is bad enough here, where a much belated order 
Rubber making the destruction of rubber a punishable 

offence is being advertised and has reminded 
the public that all household stocks must be salvaged. It is 
much more acute in the United States, where the consumption 
of rubber is on a far bigger scale, and where warnings have 
not made effective headway against national habits, vested 
interests, and administrative muddle. The Allies must have 
rubber for certain essential purposes of modern war. Mecha- 
nised armies can only run on rubber tyres. Even modem 
guns need rubber, as recently published photographs of the 
squat wheels of our new 6-pounders remind us. Rubber is 
needed for assault boats and pontoon bridges, for dinghies and 
Mae Wests, for air rescue work, for gas masks. In addition, 
much of contemporary life in this country—and vastly more 
in the United States—has been organised on the assumption 
that a large part of the population possess cars to carry them 
to and from work. How essential rubber is to transport and 
communications for strictly war purposes in the United 
States may be seen by the fact that in one war factory alone 
well under 500 workers did not come to work by car as against 
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30,000 who did. Over vast fields of American industry this 
situation is typical. But if people cannot be transported to 
their jobs, the industrial potential of the United States— 
which President Roosevelt himself said on September 14 is 
now working only at half capacity—will not complete the 
turnover to the production of weapons upon which the Allies 
rely in order to destroy the Axis. In these facts and all that 
they imply lies the measure of the rubber problem here and in 
America. 

The steps taken to solve that problem have thus far been 
quite inadequate. The shortage of supplies results from the 
fact that stocks of natural rubber big enough to tide over any 
emergency were not laid in before Japanese conquest snatched 
go per cent. of the world’s rubber estates; that the remaining 
supplies of natural rubber are far too small even for essential 
needs ; that rubber trees grow slowly and production therefore 
cannot be quickly expanded ; that natural rubber substitute 
(such as the Mexican plant called guayule) are also slow to 
produce ; and, finally, that the consumption of natural rubber 
was not drastically curtailed before the situation became 
acute. The solution—in so far as there is a solution—lies 
largely in the production of synthetic rubber. But the 
development of this has been delayed in the United States in 
consequence of an agreement made in 1929 between the 
German Dye Trust and the American Standard Oil Company. 
And although American military authorities pressed for the 
construction of synthetic rubber plants to ensure against 
possible loss of Far Eastern supplies as long ago as the summer 
of 1940, after the fall of France, not one of those plants was 
yet in operation in May of this year. The difficulty in the 
production of synthetic rubber is not great, but it cannot be 
overcome quickly. The critical bottleneck is the shortage of 
butadiene, one of the chief raw materials out of which 
synthetic rubber is made. 


ALL these facts about the rubber situation were authoritatively 
reviewed this spring in a report to the United States Senate 
of a committee headed by Senator Truman on 
May 26. This committee had the investigating 
powers with which the American Senate vests 
such bodies. The Truman Committee pointed out that one 
of the main causes of the impending shortage—which its report 
incidentally saw no quick and easy method of avoiding—lay 
in the division of authority and the administrative confusion 
which had retarded the development of the necessary produc- 
tive capacity to produce synthetic rubber. The Truman 
Committee’s investigation has now been followed by another 
committee of inquiry whose members are Mr. Bernard Baruch, 
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Chairman of the American War Industries Board during the 
last war, Dr. James Conant, the distinguished chemist who is 
also President of Harvard University, and Dr. Karl Compton, 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This 
committee reported to President Roosevelt on September Io, 
and its chief finding as to the prospective serious shortage of 
rubber fully confirms the findings of the Truman Committee. 
The Baruch Committee recommend the complete reorganisa- 
tion and consolidation of American Government agencies 
concerned with the rubber problem. President Roosevelt has 
sent the report to Congress for action as quickly as possible. 
Meanwhile, supplies of rubber remain short. As they grow 
shorter, the pressure to produce synthetic rubber becomes 
more intense. But as Mr. Oliver Lyttelton recently announced, 
Britain is relying entirely on the United States for this vital 
material. This may seem very co-operative, but it is certainly 
not wise. For so vital a material it is clearly impossible for 
us to depend solely on any country. Here is a matter which 
needs the attention of the House of Commons and needs it 
urgently. 


GERMAN conduct continues well in character. In France, 
German orders have led the unspeakable Vichy régime to 
Germans assent to what Mr. Churchill well described as 
Abroad “the most bestial, the most squalid, and the 
most senseless of all their offences—namely, the mass deporta- 
tion of the Jews from France, with the pitiful horrors attendant 
upon the calculated and final scattering of families.” In 
Bohemia and Moravia shootings in reprisal for Heydrich’s 
death have continued. The Germans themselves admit that 
their firing squads have slaughtered well over 1,500 men since 
the butcher Heydrich was shot. The Czechs know that many 
hundreds more have been snatched from their homes—though 
whether they have all been killed, or whether some are being 
kept alive under torture, is not known for certain. In this 
butchery 54 families, totalling 131 people, have perished. 
Two of the families numbered six members each. Among the 
women whose killing the Germans have announced, the youngest 


was 18 and the oldest was 75. Among the men and boys § 


killed, the youngest was six, the oldest also 75. As in former 
Czechoslovakia, so in Crete. A high official recently succeeded 
in escaping from Crete to Palestine. He reports the occurrence 
of daily arrests and shootings among acts of terrorism of the 
most savage character. So far the Germans are estimated 
to have killed 3,000 Cretans. Those condemned to death are 
made first to dig their own graves. They are then shot in the 
presence of the local population. A characteristic episode 
occurred about a month ago at Canea. Here 15 Cretans were 


~ 


arrested, charged with sabotage and thrown into prison. 
Seven days later they were led out to a public square, 
ostensibly to be photographed. But the Germans had placed 
machine guns behind the trees and shot the prisoners down 
as they stood. One of their victims was only slightly wounded. 
When the Germans withdrew and allowed relatives to approach 
in order to bury the dead, two women noticed the wounded 
man and moved him to a nearby church to attend to his 
wounds. A German officer suddenly appeared. He ordered 


the women to leave, drew his revolver, and shot the wounded 
man dead. 
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AMONG the notices, many of them obituaries of German 
soldiers fallen in battle, published in the back pages of German 
a newspapers whose front pages carry reports of 

Aad ot Home th. heavy fighting in the East, the following 


notice of what is called a posthumous “ marriage’’ was 
published :— 


“T herewith give notice of my posthumous marriage to Unter- 
offizier Kurt Kontorowitz. My dear husband fell shortly before our 


wedding on November 30, 1941, aged 24. He rests in a field of 
honour in North Africa.” 


Posthumous “ marriages”! Only Germans could conceive 
of such a thing. Only Germans could countenance—let alone 
encourage—the vast and indiscriminate sexuality now prac- 
tised throughout Germany. Both in their pugnacious 
ferocity and in their unbridled sensuality Germans in this 
generation have thrown all civilised restraints to one side. 
Posthumous “ marriage’”’ indeed! The proper comment is 
Milton’s in Paradise Lost—‘ lust hard by hate.”’ 


THE world is full of violence and bloody deeds ; the diagram 
of slaughter, torture and terror mounts higher month by 
, month. German New Order dominates Europe 
ag and the subjugated peoples are learning of 
what their masters are capable. In no country 

is greater savagery practised than in Bulgaria where tens of 
thousands of patriots are in prisons and camps; where 
arrests and murders, drumhead condemnations and shootings, 
without even this formality, are of daily occurrence. The 
German police are in control of the local police and the results 


are appalling, this is what a contemporary tells us of the 
atrocities now prevalent :— 


“ Arrested people are subjected to incredible tortures. At police 
headquarters in Sofia special furnaces have been installed where the 
executioners burn their victims alive. To rubber clubs, tools for 
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breaking bones and crushing skulls and other such instruments, 
electric current is now added. Three soldiers of the Sofia garrison 
were recently electrocuted. 


“‘ The terror is particularly brutal among soldiers and officers, Thi 
There is not a garrison in Bulgaria that has not had tens and even 
hundreds of its members arrested and killed.” AN 

The Bulgarian Army is being exterminated, regiment by diffi 
regiment :— Tent 

“The terror is fiercest in the army pioneer units, the artillery Wou 
regiments and air force. Every single member of one railway wort 
battalion was arrested. Mass arrests took place in the 4th Artillery his - 
Regiment, the 61st Army Artillery Regiment, and among signallers were 
and airmen stationed in Plovdiv and Simeonov. 

“In June the War Minister, General Mihov, had to issue a | 
special order forbidding young pilots to fly their planes to the 
U.S.S.R. Mass arrests of soldiers and officers were made in Plovdiv, 
Shumen, Plevna, Sofia, Varna, Vracansk, Starozagorsk, Sliven, é 
Kazanlyk and other garrisons. A special army prison in Sliven is 
crowded to capacity with several thousand soldiers and officers.” 

I 
THE trials cannot be held in public so the courts sit in camera, ; 
“At the beginning of July the authorities secretly tried and 

a killed 18 Bulgarian patriots, veteran fighters against 
Fascism, political emigrés who had spent many years ’ 
abroad, and had returned secretly to Bulgaria to take part in the 8 
struggle against German rule. This group was headed by Cvetko as 

Radoinov. .. . 

“The trial was held in camera at the Sofia military tribunal. * 
Radoinov and his comrades did not plead for mercy. They treated h 
their accusers with contempt and went to death with the cries: 

* Long live Free Bulgaria! Long live the Soviet Union! Long live I 

victory over Fascism!’ ” “ 

| 

The army is not the only subject of attack. Trades Union ; 
leaders share with officers the honour of being singled out for 

destruction by the Gestapo. Six Socialists were condemned Volur 

to death in July, one of them :— ~q th 

“ Tvanoff, a metal worker, was the oldest trade union leader in isiect 
Bulgaria and an ex-member of Parliament. He had dedicated nearly Or 
40 years of his life to the people and was extremely popular. could 


“In the last moments before their execution the six men sang 
a song composed by the Bulgarian poet and revolutionary Christo 
Boteff, ‘ He who falls in the battle for freedom does not die.’ Their m, 
behaviour has made a profound impression in Bulgaria. 

“On the night of July 24—that is, immediately after the execu- 
tion of the six labour leaders—some 200 soldiers and officers wete 
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shot in Sofia on a charge of Communist activity. To conceal these 
shootings and the removal of so large a number of corpses an 
ait-raid alarm was sounded.” 


This is the New Order! 


AN account was recently given of the doctoring under 
difficulties which the Russian guerillas receive. For there are, 
: apparently medical detachments who—some- 
ad the how or other—look after some of the guerilla 
ounded t : : 
roops. One young doctor’s experiences are 
worth noting. He joined a guerilla detachment straight from 
his medical school. His first cases were brought in—there 
were no theatre or nurses, no adequate sterilised bandages . . . 


“* While waiting for the wounded I boiled water, sterilised my 
instruments and spread a trench-coat on the ground. I was particu- 
larly worried by the fact that it was growing dark and I had no light 
except a torch with a weak battery. 

“The wounded were brought in a cart. The commander had 
been hit in the left leg—a revolver or automatic rifle bullet lodged 
below the knee, not very deep in, I could feel.it easily. There was 
no bleeding to speak of. I gave a local anesthetic, made a small 
incision, fished out the bullet, and handed it to the commander. 
‘ Souvenir for you,’ I said. 

*“** Uncle Misha’ was a more serious case. He was deathly pale 
with cold beads of sweat on his face, pulse rapid and feeble. He 
groaned as I examined him. The bullet had passed under the right 
ribs and apparently touched the liver, diaphragm and the lung. 

** As an anti-shock precaution I gave him an injection of morphine 
and camphor and put a hot-water bottle at his feet. Then I gave 
him a shot of antitetanus serum. . 

““T sat up with him that night. His condition was pretty serious. 
In hospital one would have operated on him right away, but in the 
circumstances an operation was out of the question. I considered 
giving him a blood transfusion and searched his papers to see what 
his blood group was.” 


Volunteers came forward. The doctor had to take their word 
for their blood grouping. ‘‘ I picked the huskiest . . . took 
20 grams of blood, and, with considerable apprehension 
injected it.”” By the morning the patient was better. 

One of the difficulties was that the patients, however ill, 
could never be left behind. They had to be carried about : 


“ But, strange as it may seem, the constant travelling under the 
most varied conditions, including foul weather—wind, rain and 
snow—did not seem to affect the condition of the wounded. 

** As a matter of fact, all without exception were nursed back to 
health, gained weight and became perfectly fit. The odd thing was 
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that as soon as we stopped in a village for some time some of the 
wounded immediately began to complain about headaches, et cetera. 
This became almost a joke with us.” 


It would be interesting to know if this was a common 
experience. 


In the early part of September a series of articles appeared 
in France, the admirable French newspaper printed in London. 

These were by Monsieur Pierre Tissier, a lawyer 
_ Fall of and a military official who has had knowledge 

rance oye 

of and access to French military documents. 
He has pieced together a brief recapitulation of the bitter days 
of 1940, days, as he says, during which events moved so 
quickly and so unexpectedly that the bulk of the French—and 
others too—were as men bewildered. Those who witnessed 
the crushing of France saw and registered the fact, but few 
have since tried to get to the bottom of the mystery. M. 
Tissier has shown in other articles where the political responsi- 
bilities lie. The writings we now quote give an analysis of the 
actual military operations, and try to apportion the responsi- 
bilities for what happened during the tragic 46 days from 
May 10 to June 25. We know something about the politicians, 
but what were the soldiers doing? M. Tissier divides the 
military operations during the 46 days into the following five 
phases. (1) The Allied Forces deploy. (2) The break through 
at Sedan. (3) The surrounding of the Northern armies. 
(4) The Battles of the Somme and in Champagne. (5) The 
general retreat. Before coming to the analysis of these five 
phases, M. Tissier says something of the earlier war period. 
“The phoney war,” as he calls this period, saw the over- 
running of Poland by Germany while, on the west, adversaries 
dug themselves in. France was partly dug in too, she had the 
Maginot Line from Montmedy to the south, but from Mont- 
medy to the north she was undefended. The Siegfried Line 
was also incomplete, but the gaps left in the German defensive 
system were deliberate and were due to the enemy’s conviction 
that France would never violate Belgian territory. The faults 
in the French defensive system, on the other hand, came from 
the doctrine of the French High Command. Marshal Pétain, 
the principal creator of the French military organisation, had 
over and over again laid it down both at the War Council and 
before the parliamentary commissions that it was useless to 
fortify the Ardennes and the Meuse because they were of such 
natural strength that the north of France could only be 
attacked through Belgium. Actually the break through 
occurred at the spot declared to be impregnable. September 3, 
1939, the Maginot Line was manned and the French and 
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British troops took up their position from Montmedy to the 
sea. France awaited strong aerial attacks. These never came. 


THE French army which was braced to receive attack remained 
inert and disconcerted when no attack came. Poland was 
crushed—while for months—the French and 
the German armies looked at each other 
across the frontier ‘“‘ with formal orders from both sides ”’ not 
to fire a shot, and the illusion grew, says, M. Tissier :— 


ce 


Inertia 


. in all quarters, from the rear to the front, that the war would 
be over—for the French—without bloodshed; the sea blockade 
would conquer Hitler. In the meantime the army of the Alps had 
taken up its position and awaited the order to invade Italy. None 
came: the Alpine pioneer corps, like their brothers in arms on the 
German frontier, began to grow vegetables and raise chickens.” 


What was the reason of the inertia of the French Command ? 
M. Tissier asks the question and gives the answer: ‘‘ When, 
on August 23, 1939, a gathering was held of the chief Ministers 
and the heads of the General Staff, the main reason given for 
supporting Poland was that it was better for France to go to 
war at once, while the Germans were occupied on the East... . 
Why then were there no operations against Germany ? Two 
movements might have been undertaken. The first was to 
go through Belgium and turn the Siegfried Line, the second 
to attack that line frontally and to try to pierce it.” The 
first operation was ruled out because the Allies were unwilling 
to violate Belgium. And the evidence given at the Riom 
trial shows why the second plan, the direct attack on the 
Siegfried Line was not attempted. The belief of the French 
Headquarter Staff seems to have been that it was not possible 
to take any such fortification by assault. And France was 
without the heavy tanks, the dive bombers, the mobile heavy 
artillery and the parachute troops necessary for such an 
operation. There remained the prospect of an attack on Italy. 


Wuy, says M. Tissier, was there no attack on Italy? This 
would have forced the Germans to bring back troops and 

planes from Poland, and the seizure of Northern 
sll Italy would have given the Allies a base from 

which to attack Austria. Headquarters of the 
Army of the Alps was certain that the operation would be 
telatively easy, and the month of June, 1940, showed with 
what facility six French divisions held up 20 Italian divisions. 
The grave fault of neglecting such an opportunity must be 
placed at the door of the general war direction, which was 
affected by the “‘ Latin sisters’ talk. Mussolini’s agents had 
persuaded the French Government that Italy would stay 
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altogether outside the war. This propaganda was so successful 
that the blockade was relaxed to allow Italy to accumulate 
the war stores she required. In the meantime Poland was 
destroyed without any attempt being made to save her. This 
was the first grave military error of the war. Of the Norwegian 
expedition M. Tissier says little. He was there and he prefers 
not to dwell on this episode save to say that the technical and 
material preparation was grossly insufficient and that the 
courage of the British, of the French Legion and of the 
Alpine troops barely sufficed to take Narvik by May 28, by 
which time France was lost. M. Tissier says that save for 
minor skirmishes in the Sarre and for this Norwegian expedi- 
tion the French Army did little and it therefore had from 
September 3, 1939, to May I0, 1940, to prepare. How was 
this time used? Badly, he thinks, though with considerable 
effort. Only defensive war was thought of. France, behind 
her Chinese wall, led an almost normal existence, without 
thought of attacking, or of preparations for receiving Panzer 
attack. Suggestions for increasing the French mechanised 
army made by General de Gaulle were received with great 
coldness and it was with the utmost difficulty that General 
Billotte obtained the creation of the first armoured division. 
The French military command persisted in thinking that 
Panzers and Stukas were only of use in countries like Norway 
and Poland and that a “lightning war’’ was impossible in 
France. The idea of the Allied entry into Belgium was not to 
defeat and crush the German army so much as to push the war 
away from the soil of France. This advance into Belgium was 
the second great military error of the Allied Forces. 


THE German entry into Belgium had been expected by the 
French High Command since the beginning of the war. It 
Plan D was part of the plan described in 1927 to the 

- War Council by Marshal Pétain. The only 
fear was lest Hitler should not fall into this trap. In January 
the operation was believed to be imminent. There was a 
counter-proposal all ready. The famous Plan D which had 
been approved by the supreme council in November, 1939, 
was put into action at 6.30 on the morning of May 10. 
All the troops were ready, and we must not be told now that 
the operation was a political decision taken by the Government 
against military advice. It was the military who had prepared 
it. Here, M. Tissier breaks off his plain narative of events to 
make a comment. 


“When one reflects on this matter, it is permissible to ask 
whether a breath of folly had not seized the High Command, ot 
whether the inconsequence of this body did not surpass anything 
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imaginable. However, with fewer troops and less war material 


than the Germans . . . knowing this, was it possible to abandon a 
line of solid fortification in order to seek a campaign in open 
country ?” 


The French High Command would reply that the Belgians 
ought to have held, that no one could have foreseen that rivers 
should have proved to be no obstacles, nor that troops should 
be disorganised by air attack or that the enemy should have 
broken through at a place left undefended because it was so 
strong. But none of these excuses is worth remembering. 
For the Headquarters Staff should have known the power of 
the German motorised units whose work had been seen in 
Spain, in Poland, in Norway. This does not mean to say that 
the French Army, if it had stayed in its initial positions, would 
have been victorious. The Panzers, the Stukas, the parachute 
troops would have succeeded, no doubt, at a given moment, in 
piercing either the Maginot Line or the fortifications to the 
north. But the operation would have taken time. It would 
not have been all over in a few days. Weeks and perhaps 
longer would have been required. And at.that time France 
was building enough tanks and planes to equip a new division 
every month. The time gained in holding the fortifications 
would have enabled France to make a come-back. There 


would have been a check, or a defeat, but not the crushing of 
France. 


On the night of May 10, the German Army advanced into 
Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg, while the Luftwaffe made 

powerful attacks on the roads and railway 
ee centres of France. The sovereigns of the three 

countries attacked asked for Allied help. And 
here the present writer would like to make a diversion from 
M. Pierre Tissier’s narrative, one which shows how very much 
the French Government were in the dark about German 
plans. There was a big dinner party at the American 
Embassy in Paris on the night of May 9. Many French 
Ministers were present and some other people of high import- 
ance. Among the French Ministers was the able and forceful 
Dautry, who had done a great work in producing munitions. 
He was a member of the small War Cabinet and remained 
staunch to the end. Late that evening, just before the party 
broke up, M. Dautry said to the writer, “ You know, I think 
Hitler's famous plan is simply to do nothing, to let us go on 
aswe are.”” That was at 1z p.m. At 5 a.m. Paris was aroused 
by the sirens announcing the first air raid. Yet M. Dautry— 


and he is a very able man—was undoubtedly saying what he 
believed. 
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To return to M. Tissier’s story. At this point he gives the 
figures of the opposing armies. The Germans had probably 
used I10 to 120 divisions in Poland, some of these had been 
destroyed, some had had to remain in Poland to hold the 
country. To replace these 43 new German divisions had been 
formed. We may estimate at 130 to 140 divisions the force 
that was used in the west in May and June, 1940. Of these, 
some I0 or I2 divisions were Panzer divisions, On the Allied 
side, after deducting the divisions stationed in Africa and 
Syria, those in Norway and the Army of the Alps, the Allied 
Command disposed on their North-eastern Front, from 
Switzerland to the North Sea, of 102 divisions as follows :— 

gi French divisions, of which 67 were infantry, 13 fortress 

troops, 5 cavalry, 3 light mechanised divisions. 

10 British divisions. 

1 Polish division. 

When Belgium joined the Allies, 20 Belgian divisions 
were added to Allied strength. It should be recalled that at 
the end of the last war our armies had been composed as 
follows :— 

110 French divisions 
70 British 
80 Italian 
50 American 
6 Belgian. Total 316 divisions. 

In 1940 M. Tissier reminds us the inferiority was not only 
in man power, but in tanks and planes, and anti-tank guns, 
mines, caterpillar lorries, heavy artillery and radio appliances, 


THE order of battle was as follows. The Armies of Alsace and 
Lorraine were to remain on the defensive and in the Maginot 
Line. General Billotte’s army group (No. 1) 

adn gg was to make a large turning movement with 
“ Charleville-Meziéres as a pivot. That was in the 
region of the River Meuse and the Ardennes. Thus the armies 
on the left were to move faster and faster than the others until 
they had contact with the enemy. During this time the bulk 
of the forces were to hold the line Meziéres, Meuse, Namur and 
Antwerp. The znd Army (General Huntziger) had to keep 
touch with the Maginot Line and hold the enemy back in the 
Ardennes. The gth Army (General Corap) had to hold the 
Meuse from Meziéres to Namur. The Ist Army (General 
Blanchard) had to hold the line Namur-Wavre (12 miles south 
of Brussels. The British Expeditionary Force (Lord Gort) 
had to hold the dyke from Wavre to Louvain. The 7th Army 
(General Giraud) had to push forward to Breda. On May 10, 
the Generalissimo, General Gamelin, issued the following 
order. ‘ The attack which we have expected since October 
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began this morning. Germany has entered into a conflict of 
life and death against us. The order of the day for France and 
all her Allies is: Courage, Energy, Confidence.” 

At first the manceuvre succeeded in spite of the rapid fall 
of the Belgian defences. On the evening of May 12 the Allied 
Forces were still holding their lines. But it was on the 
morning of May 13 that the fate of the campaign was decided, 
and decided on the spot which Marshal Pétain and the 
Headquarters Staff had excluded from their defensive project. 
There, the 9th Army, Corap, was installed. This army was 
the weakest. It had only B type divisions, all reservists, 
badly trained and badly armed. The fortifications were non- 
existent, the minefields definitely insufficient. This was 
established during the Riom trial. General Corap has been 
overwhelmed with criticism, but it is only fair to recognise that 
he had very mediocre means of resistance. And M. Tissier 
quotes the statement made by Marshal Pétain to the Army 
Commission on March 7, 1934. 

“From Montmedy onwards lies the forests of the Ardennes. 

They are impenetrable if certain changes are made. ... As this 

front has no depth the enemy could not attack here. If he were to 

do so he would be cut off at the exit of the forests. Therefore this 
sector is not dangerous.” 


The General commanding this sector declared during the 
Riom trial :— 


“We received the shock in an unexpected place which was 
totally undefended by anti-tank artillery.” 


While General Conquet said, also at Riom, that the third-rate 
troops placed in this sector were unable to defend it. 


By the evening of May 12 the French cavalry had had to 
re-cross the Meuse and the Germans were holding all the east 
bank of the river from Sedan to Namur. It is 
not certain even whether the bridges were 
blown up, though this is secondary as Panzer divisions can 
cross rivers. On the morning of May 13, the Luftwaffe 
violently and systematically attacked the troops which were 
taking up their positions. That night three Panzer divisions 
crossed the river in order, under the protection of the Stukas, 
toattack both Dinant and Sedan. By the evening of the 14th 
the pocket towards Dinant was 10 miles wide and the enemy 
had taken Meziéres. On May 15, the Meuse was abandoned ; 
the breach opened between Charleroi and the Argonne was now 
35 miles wide. The 2nd Army and the Maginot Line had 
played no part at all. It is at this moment that the whole 
High Command seems to have been smitten with paralysis and 
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to have been unable to think out even the smallest strategic 
operation. The misfortune of the country was that our best 
generals disappeared simultaneously. General Billotte was 
killed in a motor accident. General Giraud became a prisoner, 
The Headquarters’ Staff played to lose. They still had the 
three armoured divisions and the 20 active divisions placed 
behind the Maginot Line and six or seven divisions in the 
Army of the Alps. There was a force in being. But if they 
could not be used then they should have been given the order 
retreat. Neither of these orders was given. All that was to 
done was to employ the gth Army in a haphazard way and 
without plan. Briefly, the High Command confined its orders 
to sending a few miserable lap-dogs against an elephant. A 
success would have been a miracle. There was no miracle, 
On May 16, General Gamelin advised the Government to leave 
Paris. 

The story of the break through at Sedan may be compared 
to a dyke in which a flood has made a breach—the breach can 
be repaired while it is small if the necessary work is done. 
From the moment when the breach at Sedan was not closed 
there was only one thing to do and that was to save the armies 
of the north. But here the inertia was appalling. Only the 
7th Army brought back to France. Yet these northern 
armies gave way very slowly and under heavy pressure. On 
May 17, they were established on the Alost-Maubeuge line. 
Here they kept liaison with the broken gth Army. On May 24, 
a million men are, however, isolated in a vast pocket, and 
little attempt is made to interfere with the Panzers. The date 
of May 24 was critical, the Germans had reached the sea. 

Could the situation after May 24 have been retrieved? 
M. Tissier thinks it could. General de Gaulle, by then a 
member of the French Government, wanted to collect all the 
armoured vehicles (there were 2,000) into a separate corps, to 
link them with the 4,000 modern aircraft. Such a plan might 
have cleared the road to the north and have cut off the 
advanced mechanised units of the enemy. But the High 
Command continued to do nothing, and on May 25, the 
Belgian Army was nearly cut off from the British Army. On 
May 26, the Belgians capitulated and ceased fire. General 
Blanchard then gave the order to move to Dunkirk, the only 
available port. On May 28, the British troops began to 
embark. This operation—which included the embarkation of 
French troops—was concluded on June 3. 

General Weygand had been in control for some days. But 
he appears to have been a beaten man from the first and not 
only a man commanding an army in retreat. And the rest 
of the story is one of cowardice and shame for the Government 
and High Command. 
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CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


THE maintenance of National unity during the war is of course 
of supreme importance, and I need not say there is no intention 
in this memorandum to conflict with it. Nevertheless I am 
afraid we must face the questions which are being asked on 
every side as to the conditions and character, not of our 
attitude during the war, but of our policy after its conclusion. 
That there should be such questioning is not a matter of sur- 
prise, though an effort—a wholly laudable effort—was made 
by our leaders at the beginning of the crisis that all political 
differences should be laid aside until the war has reached its 
ultimate—I hope its triumphant—issue. 

To put it mildly, that effort has not succeeded. Not only 
have sections of Socialist opinion, even large political connec- 
tions of this faith, been unable to resist the temptation to take 
advantage of public unrest in order to push forward their 
particular views, but leaders of political and even religious 
thought of high responsibility have considered it necessary to 
intervene in the same direction. Asa result there is a difficulty. 
It is on the one side most desirable at the present moment to 
avoid domestic friction, but on the other it is surely impossible 
to abandon the field and to allow it to be thought that 
Conservatism has disappeared altogether. 

The only reasonable and patriotic issue to this dilemma 
would seem to be that there should be put forward a sober 
statement of Conservative political doctrine in its broad 
outlines, without bitterness or animosity but also without 
hesitation or obscurity. There is nothing to be ashamed of 
in the differences of political parties : if men are honest there 
must be such differences, and it is mere common sense that 
men who within a wide British ambit of toleration agree with 
one another should act together. Indeed the British Parlia- 
mentary Constitution will not work healthily on any other 
terms. 

I agree that the discussion now of these differences might 
be held to be inopportune. Many of us thought so a few 
months since. But if our Socialist friends will not allow this, 
then it would be contrary to the interests of the Country that 
the great steadying influence of Conservatism in public affairs 
should become atrophied and if we accept a one-sided self- 
denying ordinance there is some risk that this may occur. Of 
course the spectacle that the world presents at this moment 
has driven many good men, whom in most respects we 
profoundly respect, to question social and political standards 
even in our own Country, and it is hardly astonishing if they 
may have been betrayed into the advocacy of rash opinions 
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and ill-balanced remedies. It is the business of Conservatism 
to indicate a better way. 

After discussion with one or two friends I have made the 
following attempt to this end, I venture to hope it may be 
useful, though I cannot expect that it will escape criticism. 


It is often said in political controversy as a taunt against the 
older Political Parties that we are all Socialists now. If by this 
it is meant that Conservatives are no longer influenced by the 
Liberal laisser-faire policy of the nineteenth century the charge 
is true, but if it is suggested that we accept State management 
in place of the traditional belief in the ownership and manage- 
ment of private enterprise, the charge has never been true, and 
in face of the present experience of official control—necessary 
though it may be in time of war—it is less true than ever. 
State management is bureaucratic management ; in ordinary 
times it is wooden and unenterprising, and except as a tem- 
porary expedient it is inefficient. It is utterly misleading to say 
that the dividing-line between ourselves and the Socialist Party 
isaclassline. The dividing-line is an ideological line—though 
pray Heaven I may be forgiven for using such jargon. Our 
convictions depend upon experience as to conditions under 
which the true welfare of every class in the community is to 
be sought. Moreover, as I shall show later, to distrust or 
even reject State management is not to preclude all State 
intervention in industry. On the contrary, in our view State 
action and private enterprise are both necessary and comple- 
mentary. 

I believe, then, that the deeply rooted confidence of our 
people in private enterprise is justified. But it is necessary to 
realise the full import of this conclusion : undoubtedly private 
enterprise must employ capital, and capital, be it small o 
large, means wealth. 

Here we meet the first crucial point. Restriction of wealth 
has a democratic flavour, but it has been advocated without 
due consideration. As a matter of fact, the limitation d 
extreme wealth is already proceeding rapidly, but it follows 
from what I have just said that for us this must certainly not 
be a political objective. We shall not succeed in removing 
poverty by trying to destroy wealth. It is much easier to 
destroy wealth than to destroy poverty, but poverty is the 
enemy, not wealth. 

Lord Stamp, in an article published shortly before his death, 
showed that if the wealth of all the super-tax payers wet 
distributed it would mean an addition of not more than fiv 
shillings a week to the income of the rest of the community, 
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the average man at the end of the nineteenth century had 
become four times as well off as his predecessor at the begin- 
ning, and the same development has continued into the 
twentieth century, including the decade before the present 
war. A man is, in fact, Lord Stamp pointed out, not worse off 
but better off because others have been allowed to get rich. 

But all this involves nothing unfriendly to Labour. In 
Conservative policy there is nothing now nor will be after the 
war antagonistic to the interests of labour. It is a principal 
object with us to safeguard the freedom of labour ; not only 
the freedom of individual workers but the freedom of workers’ 
organisation—in so far as this does not itself conflict with the 
freedom of individual workers or of other members of the com- 
munity. The organisation of labour in industry deserves every 
encouragement. We believe that even apart from the work 
that the Trade Union movement does for the daily needs of the 
worker in regard to sickness, workmen’s compensation and the 
like, the prosperity of industry is impossible without it, just 
as the encouragement of the organisation of capital, that is of 
wealth, is also essential. 

Bearing in mind these facts, which we consider to be 
indubitable, it follows that just as according to our belief the 
freedom of labour should be maintained, so also the right and 
power to make and preserve a private fortune must be jealously 
guarded. The desire to provide for their families and to give 
their children a better environment and greater opportunity 
than they have had themselves, without mentioning any hope 
to be in a position to help other good objects, these constitute 
the key incentive for men of goodwill to sacrifice leisure to 
industry and thereby secure the prosperity of the Country and 
the welfare of the poor as well as of themselves. Fortunes are 
normally only made by providing the community with 
something better and cheaper than it had before. In doing so 
those who make the fortunes confer immeasurable benefits on 
the nation. 

These fundamental truths need to be fearlessly expounded. 
But the merit of leaving men free to accumulate and invest 
private fortunes obviously is not the whole truth. To Con- 
servatives it is clear that this merely passive alternative to 
Socialism is unacceptable. The freedom of private enterprise 
iscertainly not without risks: there is evidently danger lest it 
should be misdirected and even abused. It has, therefore, 
always been part of our Conservative creed to shrink from the 
one-time Liberal policy of Jaisser-faire and while encouraging 
private enterprise nevertheless to guide it. In these strenuous 
times this controlling guidance, now included in what I 
suppose in current political language I must speak of as 
“planning,” should be emphasised and developed. 
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Planning, however, is a very wide term and covers a large 
field of legislative activities, some good and some bad. It may 
be held to cover, for example, nationalisation ; but as has 
already been indicated in this memorandum, this is a form of 
planning which is very rarely expedient, because broadly 
speaking it is generally found in practice to be inefficient and 
indeed demoralising. 

Rationalisation is, of course, not the same thing as 
nationalisation. I mention it in this place lest it should be 
thought I had left it out of account, and I bear in mind that 
it plays a substantial part in our economic equipment. In 
contrast to nationalisation there is in rationalisation an element 
of private enterprise, but only a limited element. It is, no 
doubt by reason of the limitation of this element, liable to 
unfortunate tendencies. It exhibits the dangers inherent in all 
monopolies and in some cases the risks of over-centralisation 
and bureaucracy. No one would wish that in respect of this 
we should go back to the past, but we are bound to ask our- 
selves how far we have come along the road and what mistakes 
have been made that in the future could be avoided ? It is, 
however, important to observe that even here actual Govern- 
ment control in the form of management has very wisely, 
except under war conditions, been closely restricted. 

But to return to nationalisation. Direct State action, that 
is nationalisation, we are satisfied must not be used generally. 
Especially cannot it be successfully applied to industries 
requiring great skill or initiative in their management, such as 
agriculture. But it would obviously be a mistake to say there 
are no special cases, to draw a hard and fast line, and to lay it 
down that the State must in no case whatever undertake social 
or industrial operations itself. We are familiar with examples 
of operations of the highest national importance for which the 
State makes itself, and ought to make itself, solely responsible. 
The Post Office is one; Military Service is another—though 
even in these examples the inevitable handicap of State 
management is very apparent. Military Service is certainly a 
clear case for direct State action and we need not emphasise 
how vital it is. On this point most of us will agree with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury that after the experience of this 
war military conscription in some form ought to be an 
accepted policy of this Country. 

But nationalisation always, even where it should be accep- 
ted, means bureaucracy, and bureauracy is the besetting 
blemish of democracy. Government of the people by the 
people for the people is a splendid ideal, and to those of us who 
have watched in great emergencies the overwhelming resolu- 
tion and judgment of our people, historically trained as they 
are, it is convincing. But in ordinary times a democratic 
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Government is dangerously influenced by the wire-pullers and 
the bureaucrats. [orty millions of people cannot, we suppose, 
govern democratically in any other way. The only corrective 
must be private initiative, private effort and private enterprise. 

Direct action then by the State, as I have shown, has its 
place, but it is to indubitable private enterprise with reason- 
able guidance by the State that Conservatives primarily will 
have regard and with which I shall presently deal. 

I need not say, however, that after the conclusion of 
hostilities there must be an interim period during which 
controls and rationing cannot be removed forthwith. The 
length of this period must be uncertain, though if it is passed 
under the authority of a Conservative administration it will, I 
anticipate, be as short as the necessities of the case permit. 
It is some comfort to think that during this period, and indeed 
for a substantial interval thereafter, the reconditioning of the 
Country will ensure great industrial demand. After these 
abnormal conditions have come to an end we may well hope 
that with an improved commercial system which may become 
established the prosperity of the future under guided private 
enterprise may be assured. 

In this field of private enterprise in the first place there are 
certain basic industries which must be maintained and 
fostered. In the forefront of these is agriculture ; but there 
are others such as fisheries, shipping, shipbuilding, etc. : these 
must be prevented from fatally suffering under foreign 
competition by (say) lower standards of wages, etc., in foreign 
mercantile marines, or by fiscal difficulties at home. These 
industries are fundamental and they must not be allowed to 
languish. By subsidies or any other convenient way, with 
appropriate State guidance, they must be maintained at a 
planned capacity. But the principle of fostered private 
enterprise should be extended beyond the fundamental 
industries. For this purpose fiscal instruments may properly 
be used. By way of example, we suggest that the State, by 
Income Tax concessions, should make it easier for industries 
to modernise their machinery. 

This co-operation between private enterprise and State 
guidance is indeed already freely recognised in our legislation. 
Housing is an example, enjoying, of course, the well-known 
support of the Conservative Party. Housing entirely provided 
by the State is extravagant and often unsuitable. On the other 
hand, the private builder, whether he be subsidised or not, in 
any case cannot be allowed to build exactly as he likes. 

The ownership of property follows the same rule. Whilst 
its broad freedom must be respected, its use mustbejsubject 
to the controlling guidance of the legislature. The Conserva- 
tive Party, while opposed to nationalisation of land, would 
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assuredly be prepared to consider with an open mind proposals 
for the control of the development of land. Not only housing, 
but the location of industry after the war, and the rebuilding 
of our ports and towns, will require an enlightened national 
and local outlook, and in this connection we should, of course, 
be ready to consider without prejudice such problems as the 
proper attitude of Parliament towards ‘“‘ betterment ”’ and a 
central planning authority. 

Trades Unions are private organisations, approved by the 
Conservative Party as I have shown in the beginning of this 
paper, but their members must be protected by the State from 
unfair political pressure by the organisations themselves. 

Turning to industry, though this must in the view of 
Conservatives be the work of private initiative, yet under a 
succession of Conservative Statutes the working of factories 
and workshops have been subject to legislative safeguards. 

As I have just noted we must contemplate. a considerable 
local reorientation of industry after the war. Here again the 
motive of the changes will be individual, though once more 
they cannot be allowed to operate unchecked by Parliament. 

In this connection, without attempting in the present 
memorandum to pronounce any final opinion, I would say 
that the suggestions made in a recent declaration by the 
Chambers of Commerce of a Council of Industry and an Export 
and Import Council seem to be well worth consideration, as 
suggesting machinery through which the guidance by the 
State might operate. 

All these are examples which could be multiplied of the 
working in practice of guided private enterprise. In principle 
this differs diametrically from Socialist ownership and 
Socialist management. 

Obviously the tariff is only a particular form of State 
planning such as we are contemplating. Any system of 
Customs duties, whether they bend to the Protectionist or to 
the Free Trade conception of fiscal policy, is an example of 
the intervention of the State in controlling and guiding 
private enterprise, and it should be one of the objects of our 
policy, while mitigating many of the artificial barriers that have 
been erected, by means of the tariff, to guide and promote 
private effort in international trade. 

As I have touched on this subject a word of caution may 
not be out of place: let us always bear in mind that our object 
in tariff policy should be to promote efficiency ; that is to say 
speaking broadly no protection should be provided to maintain 
inefficiency but to ensure fair competition for efficient 
industry. Beyond this point I do not discuss in these notes 
the precise character of Customs policy which should be 
followed, further than to say this, that for the Empire itself 
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there should be an approach as near as possible to inter- 
Imperial Free Trade. 

Planning then in the form of the guidance of private 
enterprise is calculated to be of cardinal service, though I need 
hardly say it must not be expected to solve all our problems— 
far from it. For example, notwithstanding the opportunities 
which private enterprise will afford there will still be un- 
employment. Here is a case where the State must intervene 
directly and where necessary, provide work of national benefit, 
e.g., such things as afforestation, motor-roads, the Forth-Clyde 
Canal, underground cables for telephones and the electric grid. 
But it must never be forgotten that normal employment is the 
real objective and all such State work should be treated as a 
pis aller. Moreover we may boldly lay it down that every 
able-bodied man or woman genuinely unemployed should be 
given the opportunity to work, but in no circumstances to be 
idle. It should therefore be a condition of the provision of 
such State work that no applicant should be entitled to refuse 
any reasonable work assigned to him or her either in their own 
trade or otherwise. 

In particular I consider that the spectacle of young men 
and women living on the dole is deplorable. The reasons for 
more rigid conditions of unemployment benefit in the case 
of young people are sufficiently obvious, but in particular there 
is the reason that they are not exposed to the more acute 
apprehensions of insecurity. When a young man or young 
woman are thrown out of work they may, I am afraid, have 
to face hardship, but where a man has a fixed dwelling and a 
growing family his greater responsibilities make the dread of 
insecurity a far heavier burden. We are aware that in social 
conditions it is the want of security that hits the workers 
harder than anything else. Conservatives will have the 
greatest sympathy with them. Insecurity is unfortunately an 
essential condition of human life. We cannot, I am afraid, 
altogether avoid it. Admittedly, indeed, it is a great, if not 
the greatest, stimulus to effort, and we do not want, it is true, 
a nation of waiters upon Providence or even upon State assist- 
ance, but assurance of ultimate security for their wives and 
families has most properly received the sympathetic attention 
of Parliament. This must, in the general case of the un- 
employed, take the form of direct State action. But of course 
the same motive is applicable also to the fostering of private 
enterprise which provides work. 

There is one direction beyond those which I have men- 
tioned which is in truth a case in point—though at first 
sight it may not appear to be so. Necessary though it is that 
the State should help forward industry and the machinery of 
industry as I have suggested, it is still more important that 
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it should help forward the production of those who are capable 
of working industry. Our present laws are positively detri- 
mental in this respect. There is a premium on parents to have 
only a few children or no children at all. The production of 
children is evidently a private enterprise. Even the most 
hare-brained of our reformers does not suggest this should be 
nationalised, the product of a nationally run human stud-farm, 
It is, in fact, a vital private enterprise which should be 
fostered not discouraged by the State. Family allowances are 
evidently part of the system of Planning which the Conserva- 
tive Party should promote. Every wage-earner should, of 
course, draw the wage he earns, but he should also draw from 
the Post Office an allowance in respect of his wife and each of 
his children. In the same spirit the equitable assessment of 
Income Tax should not simply depend upon the total amount 
of an income, but regard should be had to the family obliga- 
tions which have governed the allowances just mentioned, 
This would be a further substantial contribution to promote 
a sense of security in the workers, and on these lines the action 
of the State would tend to prevent the restriction on the 
birth-rate which is so formidable a feature of our time. 

This leads us to point out that it is not sufficient to safe- 
guard the production of children as the future citizens of this 
Country. Their welfare must also be safeguarded, and 
accordingly, as has universally been accepted during the last 
half-century, the education of these children is a State 
concern. In the main the State undertakes the full obligation 
in this respect ; but to a limited extent even here the method 
of controlled private enterprise is apparent and should be 
maintained. As regards the standard of education, equal 
opportunities for the education of all children, so literally 
stated, is impracticable: it is of no benefit to anyone to 
produce 100 per cent. more typists than are required, and 
100 per cent. too few domestic servants. There are, however, 
a number of children who are capable of using for good higher 
or even the highest education, and this should be put in their 
reach, however poor their parents may be. For the rest, 
though a large amount of money has been wasted in giving a 
veneer of education in special subjects to thousands of children 
who have no opportunity of benefiting from it, or indeed of 
even remembering it, yet undoubtedly great progress in 
education has been made and properly made. In this 
connection we should be glad to see the compulsory age raised 
universally to fifteen. 

Besides this there is a department of Education—the 
highest of all—which has been sadly mismanaged in years 
gone by: we mean the provision of Religious education. 
I have no desire to minimise the difficulty of the subject, but 
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it is evidently not sufficient to help forward the production 
of children and to provide for their training if the most 
important part of their training is omitted. Here again the 
planning must be adapted to the circumstances of the case: 
we must in the teaching of religion have unhesitating recourse 
to regulated private enterprise, of course in accordance with 
the wishes of the parents concerned. 

It is not necessary to particularise all the directions in 
which resort to Conservative Planning may be found requisite. 
Enough has been said in this memorandum to indicate the 
nature of Conservative principles and their application to 
modern requirements, to demonstrate their distinction from 
Socialism and to show that they are by no means a creed of 
negation. On the contrary they are a faith of living political 
convictions ; inspired by tradition and authority, but develop- 
ing according to the needs of the time and in order to be of 
practical service to the Country. 

The Conservative policy sketched in these notes must 
undoubtedly involve a considerable expenditure of public 
money, and the question will be asked, ‘‘ How is this expendi- 
ture to be financed ?”’ The answer no doubt is partly that it 
must be paid for out of Income Tax on all levels of income in 
accordance with the precedent which Sir Kingsley Wood’s 
great reform in this respect has set. 

But this would clearly not be enough, and it will be essential 
for the Conservative Party to face more completely not only 
the expenditure with which we have been dealing but the far 
more important problem presented by the vast burden which 
the war has laid upon us. Indeed, for the reasons already 
indicated in this paper the body politic cannot flourish unless 
people are not only allowed but encouraged to accumulate and 
retain private wealth. We are aware that many who are 
entitled to be heard on this question have felt themselves 
driven to accept the principle of a capital levy. We have 
carefully considered this expedient but we are not able to 
share that conclusion. Apart from any issue of principle, as 
to which there is a great deal to be said on either side, the 
practical difficulties in carrying out a capital levy are very 
formidable. Moreover, it seems that the Revenue results are 
likely to be very disappointing. The capital levy then 
apparently will not meet the difficulty. 

We have, therefore, considered what can be done for this 
purpose in the field of fiscal policy and in particular in the form 
of associating international debt with international fiscal 
reform, and especially as it affects the commercial relations 
between ourselves and the United States. Further than this 
point in so intricate a subject I do not proceed in the present 
memorandum. 
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It will be observed that in the foregoing notes I have said 
nothing about the structure of the State institutions through 
which, of course, must be furnished the guidance of private 
enterprise as I have suggested it. The controversies of the 
nineteenth century largely turned on the modification and 
development of these institutions whether in Imperial or Local 
Government. Most of those issues have been settled and are 
not germane to a discussion on future post-war policy. Some, 
however, still require consideration, and Conservatives may be 
called upon to deal with them. Notably there is the reform of 
the House of Lords and there is the readjustment of the units 
of Local Government. These involve such questions as Upon 
what lines Second Chamber Reform should proceed and 
Whether County and County Borough Councils derive their 
authority from electoral areas sufficiently wide to bear the 
weight of modern local administrative responsibilities ? These 
questions may have to be faced. I will only make one observa- 
tion on this head : just as I have stipulated that the treatment 
of capital and labour should have regard to Conservative 
tradition, so also in any modification in our Parliamentary or 
local institutions we should be led by the weight of experience 
rather than by any spirit of speculative experiment. 


The notes in this memorandum obviously are not designed 
to prescribe the motives which ought to lie behind political 
conduct and the healthiness of which are vital to political 
prosperity. Lest, however, there should be any misunder- 
standing I do not forget “‘ Except the Lord keep the city the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” And I would add that in my 
deep conviction for the success of government in any form 
either at Home or Overseas the personal integrity of the 
people is essential and this integrity can only be safely founded 
upon the constraining influence on our countrymen of religious 
ideals. 


SALISBURY. 
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FREEDOM IS LIFE 


THE chief obstacle confronting those who wish to help the 
people of Great Britain to realise the supreme importance of 
the issue of the present war, or series of wars, is the difficulty 
of expressing in words easily to be understood the ultimate 
object for which we are fighting. 

It is, of course, easy to see that, unless we regain those 
colonial territories which we have lost, and restore the Empire 
to something like its previous extent, a drastic reduction in 
our standard of living is unavoidable. For nations faced with 
starvation will pay but little heed to Atlantic Charters and the 
like. They will, even more jealously than heretofore, close 
their frontiers against manufactured imports and, with all the 
ingenious currency juggleries already widely practised, will 
strive to secure their own livelihood though others starve. 
But within the Empire we may hope always to find enough 
mutual goodwill to make mutual extermination an unlikely 
feature in imperial relations. 

Again, none can doubt that a victorious enemy would 
convert our country into a vast slave compound, making us 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, so that Germany may 
devote all her industrial capacity to the manufacture of 
weapons wherewith to hold the world eternally in thrall. To 
most readers this would seem far worse than death. But it is 
foolish to shut our eyes to the fact that we have among us a 
large number of people to whom a prospect of well-fed slavery 
is by no means distasteful. Nor can we doubt that if, as 
happened to Italians, and Germans, we in our turn have to 
choose between liberty and the certainty of getting dinner 
to-morrow, there might even be a majority in favour of the 
latter, as there was in the case of the nations cited. 

Certainly those who now talk of abolishing poverty and 
unemployment after the war can never achieve that end save 
in a nation of slaves. For the foundation of all liberty is the 
liberty to starve. Take away that freedom and all other 
freedoms die. For, if the State is to make an end of unemploy- 
ment, every citizen must work when, where, at what degree of 
intensity, at what wage, under what superior officer, and at 
what occupation the bureaucracy may from time to time 
dictate. There is no escape from the hard fact that economic 
security is attainable only in a slave state or, as Lenin 
expressed it: ‘‘ Free labour is possible only under the 
capitalist system ’’—a truth known to many of us long before 
he tested it in his gigantic and terrible experiment. 

But the capitalist system cannot guarantee regular 
employment for all unless wage-rates are so completely liquid 
that they can descend to any level when the demand for the 
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product becomes less active. For frozen wage-rates are, of 
course, the basic cause of all unemployment. Under the 
capitalist system the community decides what wages the 
worker shall receive and, if the latter demands more than the 
community cares to pay for the product of his labour, the 
community refuses to buy it and puts him out of employment. 
This is perfectly obvious in the export trades. But it is 
remarkable that its equally disastrous effects within the 
boundaries of the country are so little appreciated that 
statutory minimum wage-rates are becoming common. 

The capitalist system, then, is based upon the principle 
that every worker shall be free to leave an employer whom he 
dislikes and, when he spends his wages, shall be free to decide 
what he shall buy with them. The Socialist system, on the 
other hand, gives to the bureaucracy the power to decide all 
such matters for him, and at the same time abolishes those 
drastic penalties for incompetence which come into action 
automatically under the existing system. Under the latter, 
if the industrialist fails to render the services demanded from 
him by the community, it takes away his profits and reduces 
him to bankruptcy. For profits are merely the assessment 
by the community of the value to it of his services in providing 
what it wants, when it wants it, and where it wants it. 
Socialism eliminates that most effective sanction. 

All the above is very elementary and is manifest to anyone 
capable of thinking. But the latter capacity appears to have 
become somewhat rare ; and the rewards, both political and 
monetary, lavished upon those especially glib in talking 
nonsense about such matters have tempted even _ high 
ecclesiastics to take part in the racket, with calamitous effect 
upon the reputation of the Church of England. 

If, however, the Socialists are right in their opinion that 
man lives by bread alone (with the addition of state-subsidised 
ballet) and that material security is the summum bonum, our 
best policy is manifestly to cut out the intermediate stage of 
starvation induced by democratic control of capital, and 
arrive in one leap at its inevitable sequel, dictatorship. Or, 
in other words, we must cease fighting and ask Hitler to 
introduce his system into our country. For, if we really wish 
to be slaves, there is at present no difficulty in finding slave- 
owners to guarantee food in return for the surrender of 
liberty ; and I feel convinced that experts such as the 
European dictators would fulfil the function better than 
inexperienced, though enthusiastic, amateurs such as our 
leading Labour politicians. 

But is it quite certain that full bellies constitute the 
ultimate good? I doubt it. For we find ourselves in a 
universe so constructed that the elimination of stress is 
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equivalent to the annihilation of matter, and in which, 
therefore, security is merely a synonym for death and danger 
the necessary concomitant of life—as, by the way, was stated 
explicity in Palestine nearly two thousand years ago. The 
persistent endeavours of the Socialist clergy to convince men 
that we do not save our lives by losing them have not been 
entirely successful and, particularly in this country, there are 
still many who are willing to sacrifice themselves in refuting 
that heresy and in thus keeping hope from perishing. 

It has been said that Adam once remarked to Eve: ‘‘ My 
dear, we are now at the peak of human civilisation, and must 
now go forward to the gods, or backward to the beasts ’’— 
which, by the way, was true, and is equally true to-day. For 
man, ever since he became man, has been in that position, 
though it is only in our own epoch that Michael and his angels 
are at length actually fighting with the Demon and his angels— 
the war, it is interesting to observe, being to a large extent in 
heaven, a fact perhaps not without significance. 

An evolutionary process, of which the impulse has been 
the desire for things, reached its culmination indeed in the 
Garden of Eden, and no further progress ‘is possible so long 
as that motive remains the spur to action. Nay, more, it is 
manifest that, if it does so remain, reversion is inevitable by 
the path of a “‘ planned economy ”’ to the stagnation of the 
prison of the Totalitarian (i.e., Socialist) State, wherein men 
turn a futile treadmill for a few years in preparation for 
eternal death. The worship of things has given to things the 
omnipotence of gods and to the grave its victory. It is that 
tyranny which we now seek to break, and to us it appears 
unbreakable by the force of arms unaided by the force of 
self-sacrifice. 

Those who in the main agree with what is written above 
may be inclined to ask in despair: “‘ How shall such things be 
understanded of the people ?”’ For my part, I see no reason 
for despair. Progress, from its very nature, must always come 
only from the action of individuals in direct conflict with the 
prevailing opinion of the time; otherwise it would not be 
progress. And, like all other troubles, our present problems 
can, as I believe, be solved by the application of the aristocratic 
principle that the well-being of the many can be secured only 
by the self-sacrifice of the few. If one just man could have 
saved Sodom, surely the thousands of just men and women 
in our country can save her ? 

For, hidden beneath the froth on the surface, still flows 
the clean and steady current of England as she really is, the 
England of those poor folk in East Anglia who, turned out of 
the homes of their ancestors, their trees cut down, their crops 
uprooted, and their cottages destroyed to serve the stern 
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necessities of war, could but express their gratitude to the 
military authorities who had enabled thus to help thei 
country in her time of peril. 

It must be borne in mind that these people come from 
the same stock, perhaps even from the same families, as the 
men, whether contractors or manual workers, who are bleedin 
the country white with their exactions under threat of leaving 
our fighting men naked to their enemies if their greedy 
demands are not promptly met. And the cause of this 
horrible anomaly is plain. For, from the very beginning, the 
appeal of those at the head of affairs has always been to the 
lowest instincts of the people, to their greed and self-interest, 
And thus our rulers have produced for the scorn of the nations 
a hideous and false s¢mulacrum of England. The tinsmith in 
the aircraft works exacting his £700 a year for work—if his 
country were not in peril, he would deem well paid at a third 
of that wage—has latent in him the same possibilities of 
courage and self-sacrifice as send our fighting men to death 
by land and air and sea. So, too, the swindling contractor, 
buying with his ill-gotten gains some great estate, was oncea 
real Englishman and could again become one on the instant 
if he had before him an example. 

When shall we see that example in our rulers ? 


AUSTIN HOPKINSON. 


CONDITIONS OF VICTORY 


THE Prime Minister’s review of the war which he gave to 
Parliament on its reassembly on September 8 contained at 
least two very welcome pieces of news. The first was that the 
United Nations rate of production of new merchant shipping 
isnow higher than the rate of its loss by enemy action ; and 
the second, that the Allied war on U-boats had recently been 
more successful than ever before. The latter was actually 
already known, for the First Lord of the Admiralty speaking 
a week earlier had announced that the months of July and 
August of this year had been “ the most successful in the war 
for the number of U-boats killed.”’ Mr. Churchill was more 
specific, or at least seemed to be. Speaking of the three 
months July, August and September, he said, ‘‘in fact, very 
few days have passed without one or more [U-boats] being 
sunk or damaged by us or our Allies.”’ 

Those words were, of course, literally accurate, but it is 

ssible to found on them a picture rather more rosy than is 
actually fully justified. The hearer might well have been left 
with an impression of U-boats destroyed at the rate of nearly 
one a day for three months ; but it is important to appreciate 
the weight of the Prime Minister’s qualification of his estimate 
conveyed in the words “or damaged.” There is all the 
difference in the world between a U-boat sunk and one merely 
damaged. Sent to the bottom, she takes her company with 
her—unless any of them succeed in leaving the boat to be 
picked up and become prisoners of war, and even then their 
services are lost to the enemy. One that is merely damaged 
may be deterred from prosecuting the attack which she was 
making at the time of the engagement, though the damage 
may not be even serious enough for that. At the worst she can 
return to her base, and even if not worth repair—which is 
unlikely in the case of a boat which survives—her company 
are available to man a new U-boat, all the more efficient for 
their experience and all the more confident for having success- 
fully survived a depth-charge attack. Moreover, the Prime 
Minister did not specify the relative proportion of U-boats 
sunk to those damaged—it is, of course, not known with 
precision, but the Admiralty doubtless have their estimate— 
and it should not be forgotten that he spoke of our Allies’ 
attacks as well as our own, covering the Pacific as well as the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean. It is important to realise 
that the Prime Minister’s words are consistent with quite a 
small number of U-boats—perhaps not reaching double 
figures in any of the three months to which he was referring— 
having actually been destroyed for certain. And in formulating 
a reliable appreciation of the situation at sea, it would be wise 
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to neglect the optimistic if somewhat indeterminate pronounce- 
ment I have quoted and concentrate on the passage in his 
speech which followed almost immediately after it—‘] 
cannot say that the sinkings of U-boats have nearly kept pace 
with the believed and planned new construction.” (Italics 
are mine.) It is clear that in spite of the very welcome 
improvement in the results of the United Nations’ war on 
U-boats, it has not gone nearly far enough yet. For, as Mr, 
Churchill himself said in the same speech, ““ We must regard 
the struggle at sea as the foundation of all the efforts of the 
United Nations ; if they lost that, all else would be denied to 
them.” 

Of his two welcome pieces of news, the Prime Minister put 
the success in achieving a rate of shipping production greater 
than the rate of loss, before the increased: success in the 
destruction of U-boats. But of the two, the latter is far the 
more important. Though it is necessary to replace the 
merchant shipping lost if our war effort is to be carried on 
and is to grow in intensity according to plan, however high a 
rate of ship production is achieved the war at sea cannot be 
won by that means. It will not advantage us merely to build 
more and more merchant ships for the enemy to sink. The 
war will be won by stopping the losses—not absolutely, for 
so complete a degree of mastery at sea is rarely practicable, 
but to a reasonable degree—by giving adequate protection to 
shipping ; and that will be achieved only, as it was in 1918, by 
destroying’the forces that are attacking it. To that object, 
before all others, must be devoted all the efforts and resources 
that are needed for its attainment, and it should have a clear 
priority over all others. 

Dealing with the subject of attack on U-boats, Mr. 
Churchill said, ‘‘ Our heavy and successful bombing of the 
German shipbuilding yards will have an increasing effect upon 
the future output and assembly of U-boats, and the part 
which the air is taking in the U-boat warfare grows more 
important with every week that passes.’’ With all respect to 
one who is unrivalled in the art of verbal exposition of the 
conduct of war, it may be pointed out that this statement 
rather puts the cart before the horse. It tends to give the 
layman, less versed in strategy than a Minister of Defence 
should be, the impression that it is more important to prevent 
future reinforcements being provided than it is to deal with an 
enemy who is active and successful already. Yet it is the enemy 
forces which are now in operation which must be defeated if 
they are not to defeat us; and though it is, of course, useful 
to prevent—or rather, to impede, for experience up to now 
would hardly hold out much hope of achieving prevention— 
their reinforcement in the future, it would not be justifiable to 
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divert to that object any effort or resources that are needed 
by the forces dealing with the present enemy. 

The antithesis here is between the doctrines held by those 
who, from a study of past wars, maintain that for success the 
military objective should always be the destruction of the 
armed forces of the enemy; and of those who argue that 
modern developments have made that no longer true, that 
there can now be found a short cut to victory which avoids 
the necessity for battle. The former would have devoted all 
the power that the air disposes first to the task of destroying, 
or of collaborating with sea forces in destroying the enemy 
at sea—at the risk of tiresome repetition, I would again recall 
Mr. Churchill’s pronouncement that ‘“‘ We must regard the 
struggle at sea as the foundation of all the efforts of the 
United Nations.”’ The latter would avoid that commonplace 
but difficult task, and relying on catchwords such as “ we 
now fight in three dimensions ’’ in order to avoid thinking the 
subject out, would seek other course of action and employ it 
on the bombing of shipyards and factories—or rather the 
“target areas,” generally cities, in which those specific targets 
lie. It must be admitted indeed that up to now the latter 
school appears to have had more weight in our councils than 
the former. 

Yet mere logic, clear thought as opposed to the dominance 
of phrases, should surely dictate concentration on the task of 
destroying the enemy armed forces. War is made by men, not 
by machines, and though they use the machines, it is the men 
who must be defeated. If by devoting our strength, our 
efforts and our ingenuity to compassing the destruction of 
U-boats, we master them as we did in 1918, we shall, more or 
less gradually, rid the seas of them, destroying a crew with 
every U-boat sunk. The same methods will be equally 
effective against reinforcements, against new U-boats coming 
later into service—more effective indeed, for they will be 
manned by less experienced crews, discouraged in advance 
by the unknown fate of their predecessors. We need not fear 
reinforcements if we can establish ascendency at sea. We 
should welcome them indeed, for while every U-boat destroyed 
at sea takes its crew with it, a U-boat destroyed on the stocks 
or in the building yard—where, incidentally, it is exceedingly 
difficult to destroy, even by a direct hit—merely delays 
provision of a new vehicle for the crew that is waiting to 
man it. 

On the other hand, if resources, and the ingenuity and effort 
that develops the resources to solve new problems, are stinted 
to those engaged on the task of compassing the destruction of 
U-boats, the attainment of mastery over them will be by so 
much delayed. But there is no substitute for that mastery. 
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I have written up to now of U-boats alone, but we have to deal 
with all the enemy forces, ships and air forces as well as U- 
boats, which are threatening us with defeat by attacking 
our sea communications. We have got to master them all 
to win in the struggle at sea, which is “‘ the foundation of al] 
the efforts of the United Nations.”’ The Prime Minister 
reminded us that ‘if they lost that, all else would be denied 
to them.”” So we cannot afford to gamble with these great 
issues, to waste on the problematic retardation of the enemy s 
new construction any resources and effort needed for the 
vital struggle. Only when mastery at sea is definitely 
achieved, or when the needs of those striving for it are fully 
met—and those include air forces as well as the Navy—can 
we afford to devote surplus resources to less vital objects, 
Only if it were certain that the bombing of shipyards were 
contributing directly to the winning of the struggle at sea 
would it be justifiable now to devote to it anything more than 
surplus resources. 

On that, it can only be pointed out that up to now, on 
the Prime Minister’s own showing, all our bombing—including 
1,000-plane raids, not all of which have been on shipbuilding 
centres—has not prevented an output of new U-boats which 
is still much greater than even the improved rate of U-boat 
sinkings of the last three months. On the other hand, we are 
so far from having achieved the mastery of the seas that to 
pass reinforcements that were absolutely vital through to 
Malta cost us an aircraft carrier, two cruisers and a destroyer, 
as well as “severe losses ’’—Mr. Churchill’s words—in the 
convoy. The passage of highly important supplies to North 
Russia has involved us more than once in losses on a similar 
scale. And we have not been able to prevent the passage by 
sea across the Mediterranean of the very considerable volume 
of supplies which made possible Rommel’s advance nearly into 
the Nile valley. 

Mr. Churchill described how difficult he found it in Moscow 
“to make the Russians comprehend all the problems of the 
sea and of the ocean ’’—distinction of which the implications 
are hardly clear. It would seem that that difficulty has not 
been unknown nearer home! But, at any rate, we now have 
a pronouncement from the Minister of Defence—I quote it, 
without apology, for the third time—that “‘ We must regard 
the struggle at sea as the foundation of all the efforts of the 
United Nations.”’ And he will doubtless see to it that all our 
efforts and resources are directed in accordance with that 
fundamental principle. 


H. G. THURSFIELD. 


A MONTH’S FIGHTING 


BETWEEN mid-August and mid-September the pace of the 
German advance in Russia was much slower than a month 
earlier, and both the scale and intensity of actual fighting 
greatly increased. The main events have been the great 
battle for Stalingrad and rather strenuous German efforts in 
the Western and the Eastern Caucasus to gain important but 
difficult ground. During the same period Russian pressure 
on the Central front west of Moscow developed on a scale 
secondary in importance only to the tremendous struggle in 
the south. 

In mid-August the battle for Stalingrad was still a double 
battle inside the great bend of the Don and on the approaches 
south-west of the city along the main railway across the 
North Caucasian steppe. The country in the Don bend is 
comparatively well suited for defensive operations. The west 
bank of the Don is a high, relatively hilly region, similar to 
the west banks of European Russia’s other great rivers. The 
ground is much scored with narrow gulleys, sudden rises and 
falls of land, and cuttings etched into the earth by water 
working almost as sharply as acid. Many of these gulleys 
and falls, and the hillocks and short steep down-like rises 
which intersperse them, have thick growths of shrub. 
Defenders thus possess shelter against attack on ground, and 
even some camouflage against attack from the air. The 
gulleys, moreover, are natural tank traps and make direct 
movement against defended positions impossible by wheeled 
and even tracked vehicles. 

Over terrain of this character a strong defence can be made 
despite air inferiority, and the Russians did in fact defend 
their positions in the bend of the Don very stubbornly. In 
the end, however, weakness in the air and shortage of tanks 
enabled the Germans to drive the Russians out of the 
bend of the Don and to win first a bridgehead and then 
an extended hold on the Stalingrad side of the river. 
The Russians, it is true, left substantial forces behind them 
which have gone on harrying both German troops in this 
area and still more the troops of Germany’s satellites, to 
whom the task of holding these positions was assigned. 
In particular, the Italians have suffered very severely from 
Russian attacks plainly much fiercer than the troops Hitler 
exacted under great pressure from the unwilling Mussolini 
either expected or were able to cope with. Nevertheless, 
in the end the Germans did effect a crossing in substantial 
strength, and about the last week in August the main fight 
for the city began from the Stalingrad side of the Don. 
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In the meantime, the German forces pushing up the railway 
from Kotelnikovo to the south-west made important progress, 
In this direction no river barrier protected Stalingrad ; and 
it was here that the German Command therefore decided in 
the first instance to concentrate its heaviest forces. 

Once German troops had crossed the Don, operations 
began which may be roughly divided into three main phases, 
In the first phase, the Germans essayed a great pincer move- 
ment north-west and south-west of the city in the hope that 
the sheer power and weight of their attack would overwhelm 
the defenders. The Russians, with superb tactics and mag- 
nificent determination, resisted the onslaught of forces 
numerically larger than their own and much stronger in tanks 
and aircraft. The pincer movement of the first phase thus 
failed. In the next phase, the German attack, while still 
seeking to break through and storm the city, drove armies in 
a great arc to the Volga north and south of Stalingrad with 
the object of cutting the Russian lines of communication and 
preventing the arrival of reinforcements and supplies. In 
this phase the Germans again failed to capture Stalingrad, 
but they won a command over the Volga to the north and 
south which was essential to the third phase which then 
followed. In essence, this third phase represents the abandon- 
ment of method and generalship and the resort to sheer force, 
At this stage of the fighting the German Command is attacking 
Stalingrad directly, and is relying for success on numbers, 
weight of metal, and strength in the air. The German 
attackers are strong enough in numbers to be able to with- 
draw tired troops and replace them at once by relays of 
fresh men. In tanks, and especially in the air, the Germans 
are also much stronger than the Russians—though so far as 
tanks go individual Russian heavy tanks are more effective 
than their German counterparts. In this situation the 
Russians are relying largely on excellent artillery which they 
are handling superbly. 

What will be the outcome of this gigantic battle, both in 
scale and in destructiveness proclaimed by both sides as the 
fiercest of the whole war? The Russians are experienced in 
defending their cities with desperate resistance. They know 
how to turn every house into a fortress whose capture costs 
their enemy dear. By all accounts, the will of Stalingrad’s 
defenders could not be higher. Fired by a fury of hatred 
against the German invaders of Russia and their deeds of 
brutality and barbarism, inspired by a holy fervour of 
patriotic devotion such as takes men out of themselves and 
sweeps them to heights of endurance and effort that human 
beings cannot normally attain, the defenders of Stalingrad 
will assuredly make the most of every last possibility of 
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defence and will sell whatever flesh and blood must yield to 
high explosives and steel at a price that will bleed and weaken 
the Germans as they have never been bled or weakened in any 
fighting before. A greater Verdun is thus in prospect along 
the banks of the Volga—though a Verdun which, this time, 
the Germans in the end may well capture. For the Germans 
on their side are facing in the main a siege problem such as 
they have often faced and solved before, and which they have 
long prepared to deal with. And for the purposes of with- 
standing a long siege the strategic position of Stalingrad is 
much less strong than that, say, of Sevastopol. Sevastopol 
was built on limestone. Stalingrad is built on earth. Sevas- 
topol limestone could be hollowed out into caves and used 
for air-raid shelters where the majority of the population 
could and did sleep and work, and which only men engaged 
in active defence needed to leave for their spell of duty. 
Stalingrad’s soft earth offers no such possibilities. Every 
mortal in the ruined city is exposed to bombs and shell fire. 
Even Sevastopol fell in the end under the tremendous pressure 
and incessant attack the Germans brought to bear by both 
air bombing and the heaviest artillery bombardment, in- 
cluding shelling by great 24-inch mortars: and special siege 
guns whose shells stood about 12 feet high and were perhaps 
20 inches in diameter. Against weapons of such massiveness 
no fortifications could stand. The defence of Stalingrad is 
thus a race between Russian capacity to stand up to pounding 
and the volume of casualties which the Germans must suffer 
before their losses, reduced supplies, and weather compel 
them to cry halt. 

Stalingrad is of immense strategic importance to the 
Germans. Once they hold it firmly, their grip on the Volga 
issecure, Russia’s main traffic artery is cut, no Russian striking 
force big enough to threaten a serious counter-offensive can 
exist within 200 miles, and vast German forces now tied up 
in the attack on the city can be freed, rested and used again. 
Then the Germans can turn south towards the Caucasus, the 
great Baku oilfields, and the strategic possibilities of the 
Middle East, as well as north-west towards Voronezh, Moscow 
and Central Russia. From the German standpoint the capture 
of Stalingrad at worst offers German armies a great centre 
where they can winter and build up supplies in a major base 
for operations next year. 

The threat to Stalingrad makes obvious the strategy of 
attempting relief by a great diversion elsewhere. Such an 
attempt has been made—in the Rzhev sector on the Central 
front where powerful Russian forces attacked during the first 
half of August and have made considerable progress. Rzhev, 
on the Upper Volga, 125 miles from Moscow, is one of the 
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most formidable of the organised strong-points west of 
Moscow which the Germans have built to contain the Russians 
and from which at a later stage the German Command plans 
to continue their advance. The fall of Rzhev would open up 
a large area of Central Russia to a strategically important 
Russian advance westwards. But although Generals Zhukov 
and Konev have prepared their attack with care and have 
engaged substantial forces in it, thus far the successes gained 
in this important operation do not include the capture of 
Rzhev. The prospects are less good now that the advantage 
of surprise has been lost and the Germans have strongly 
reinforced their garrisons. 

Outside Russia fighting, though important, has been ona 
much smaller scale. In Egypt the re-organised army of the 
Western Desert has sustained and successfully repulsed a 
major assault by reinforced German and Italian forces. 
Despite severe losses on his cross-Mediterranean supply route, 
Rommel has managed to ferry across from bases in Italy and 
Greece troops and materials in quantities sufficient to 
replenish the substantial losses he suffered in earlier fighting 
this year. Once both sides had replenished themselves, attack 
by Rommel or by us was inevitable. As has been pointed 
out in these pages before, both the British and the Axis 
positions at El Alamein are highly unstable. Rommel is far 
too near the naval base at Alexandria, the Nile and Suez for 
comfort or even for adequate security against destructive 
and dangerous Axis air attacks. On the other hand, the 
British armies blocking his path are keeping him back from 
strategic and military prizes as great as any soldier in history 
has ever won. Sooner or later, therefore, one side or the 
other was bound to strike. In the end it was Rommel who 
moved first. 

Before his advance opened on August 31, the British 
Eighth Army had not only been strongly reinforced in men 
and weapons, but had also felt the salutary effects of changes 
in the High Command which Mr. Churchill effected during 
his first visit to Cairo. Much needed changes in organisation 
in the field followed and helped to create a feeling of strength 
and confidence which—to judge by Mr. Churchill’s speech in 
the House of Commons on September 8—would otherwise 
have been lacking. A fact contributory to the renewed 
confidence was the arrival of much new material, including 
new and heavier tanks and considerable numbers of the new 
British 6-pounder anti-tank gun. Moreover, the British 
Eighth Army had learnt from the painful lessons in tank 
tactics which Rommel gave earlier. In particular, the Eighth 
Army had grasped that the key to success in tank operations 
lies in the strength and effectiveness of anti-tank devices and 
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methods. In the fighting which followed the German advance 
the British forces were therefore careful, even when sorely 
tempted by a German retreat, not to rush headlong and 
innocent into the chopper of German anti-tank positions to 
whose terrible power the defeat at Knightsbridge on June 13, 
and the whole retreat across Libya and Egypt to El Alamein, 
bore such unwelcome evidence. 

A welcome feature of the three or four days’ fighting in 
Egypt at the beginning of September was the extreme under- 
statement and marked caution with which British official 
communiqués, British military spokesmen, and British war 
correspondents treated the operations. This time there was 
no nonsense about beating the enemy before the fight started, 
nor any other kind of non-combatant ebullience which 
fighting men had afterwards to pay for. In consequence, the 
full scale of this action may not have been grasped at home. 
It seems clear, however, that a solid unquestionable success 
was achieved. Though once again a position of unstable 
strategic equilibrium has been reached which either the 
Germans or ourselves must seek to change as soon as the 
necessary strength has been acquired, our forces have appar- 
ently had on this occasion for the first time in all the fighting 
in Egypt a margin of strength in reserve which, properly 
handled, augurs well for the future. 

In the Far East the situation north of Australia has 
shifted on the whole to the disadvantage of the Allies. The 
Americans, it is true, have maintained the positions captured 
in the Solomon Islands in August. Japanese counter-attacks 
in strength which must have drawn considerably on local 
Japanese resources have been beaten off. More will certainly 
follow. But Allied gains in the south-eastern Solomons have 
been at least offset by the swift development of a Japanese 
push towards the key Allied base of Port Moresby in south- 
eastern New Guinea. From the Japanese standpoint this attack 
results from the strategic need to hold all New Guinea both for 
the sake of Japan’s defences and also in view of the needs of 
a Japanese prospective strategic offensive in the Australasian 
area. The first Japanese attempt to capture Port Moresby 
resulted in the battle of the Coral Sea in March. When this 
attempt failed, various minor land operations were tried. 
They were also unsuccessful. Then in July Japanese forces 
landed at Buna and Gona on the northern coast of New 
Guinea. Buna, a former mission centre, lies at the northern 
end of the principal overland route across the island. Gona 
is merely a defensive position north-west of Buna. At the 
southern end of the route from Buna is Port Moresby. In 
between are areas of thick tropical jungle and the high 
barrier of the Owen Stanley Mountains. Although, astonish- 
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ingly enough, a spokesman at General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters was.reported on August 6 to have stated that these 
Japanese landings did not threaten Port Moresby, precisely 
such a threat did in fact develop along the overland route, 
By mid-September the Japanese had not merely driven back 
the Australian advance positions north of the Owen Stanley 
range, but had also crossed the passes and were within some 
50 miles north of Port Moresby itself. The same skill in 
infiltration, the same use of uniforms protectively coloured, 
the same technique of travelling light, the same methods of 
sniping from the trees—all of which had proved so effective 
in Malaya—were brought again out of the Japanese military 
repertoire for use in New Guinea. A strategically dangerous 
situation had plainly developed in consequence. Nor are the 
perils of the position removed by the earlier successful repulse 
of a Japanese attempt to land at Milne Bay in the extreme 
eastern tip of New Guinea. 

The month’s military operations thus yield no convincing 
material for easy optimism. Over the war as a whole, the 
Axis hold the initiative. In certain restricted sections and 
areas, it is true, the Allies can undertake a strictly local 
initiative, though even so they are by no means always ina 
position to sustain it when undertaken. In the vital field of 
sea warfare upon which all else depends, the Prime Minister’s 
speech of September 8 brought the welcome news that 
mercantile sinkings have now fallen off until they are less than 
launchings. In bombing in the West the Allies have for the 
moment the upper hand. Negligible Vichy opposition frees 
us to move when and where we want in Madagascar. Other 
Dieppe raids are no doubt possible—though whether they 
can be more than harassing operations at present, and how 
long they can hold out, are different questions. The success 
of the?American initiative in the Solomons is strategically 
valuable. 
t2 But the real question is, how far are the Allies able to 
sustain such actions, how far are the Axis Powers capable of 
wresting even these small initiatives from the Allies when 
they want to, and how far are Allied plans and preparations 
framed not simply in terms of what the Allies would like to 
do, but with an eye to the violent Axis assaults that must be 
expected when Germany and Japan have brought their own 
plans to the point of action? We shall do well to consider 
from this standpoint some of the less pleasant possibilities in 
the present situation. 

1. At sea Germany is still building more U-boats than we 
are sinking. That means that lower merchant losses, 
welcome as they are, cannot necessarily be assumed to 
continue. And apart from this danger to merchant 
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shipping in the West, there is the great Japanese naval 
danger in the Pacific, a threat which has by no means 
been removed merely because thus far it has not fallen. 


2. In the air the Allied bombing initiative is now firmly 


established. British—and, no doubt increasingly, 
American—bombing from this island will continue. 
But growing evidence suggests that German morale 
will not be cracked merely by bombing unless accom- 
panied by Allied victories in the field. There are many 
signs which indicate that bombing in fact toughens the 
German will to resist because the German regard it— 
and rightly—as a harbinger of the wrath to come. If 
it were possible by continuous nightly bombing of a 
large enough number of places to fatigue the Germans 
and physically to wear them down, bombing might 
bring them to defeat. Unless and until that possi- 
bility develops, the bomber cannot be regarded as a 
sure instrument of victory single handed. And even 
as regards the air, it is quite certain that, if and when 
the Germans can stabilise the position in Russia, they 
will during the relatively quiet months of winter bring 
back large portions of their bomber force to the West 
in order to attack this island on a scale such as we have 
not yet known. That is bound to affect our own 
production. It may be that our night fighters and 
other air-defences will take such a toll of the attacking 
bombers that the Germans will be unable to maintain 
the scale and intensity of their attack. But we must 
see that before we are to believe it or act upon it. 


3. Germany’s main foe in this war is Britain. We have 


forgotten that for a long time, and must now remind 
ourselves of it again. Quite apart from national 
character, geography has made these islands the key 


areas to any anti-German strategy. America fighting 


alone would have to strike across 3,000 miles of ocean. 
To win a foothold on the Continent from bases in this 
island will not be easy ; to win a foothold from bases 
3,000 miles distant would be impossible. If Britain 
were ever to be put out of the way, Germany could 
finally dispose of Russia almost as and when she wants. 
If we can effect a landing at Dieppe, we cannot assume 
the Germans will be unable to land, say, at Brighton. 
They face immense problems, it is true, for at present 
we have unchallengeable supremacy of the daylight 
air without which the Germans could not hope to 
attack successfully. Air supremacy likewise gives us 
command over the local sea crossings. The risk of full 
invasion is therefore not a very high one. But it would 
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be an immense gain for Germany if she could lame this 
country, even partially, temporarily, and at much cost 
to herself. And again and again in this war the 
Germans have shown they are past masters of quantita- 
tive surprise—of pouring into an attack ten, twenty, 
fifty, one hundred times the strength that was expected, 
and thereby in the end swamping the defenders. The 
Germans are known to have turned over much of their 
productive capacity from the heavy weapons required 
in Russia to the lighter weapons needed for attack on 
this country. Can we doubt that in this, as in other 
matters, the German High Command is acting according 
to a carefully thought-out and far-reaching plan? It 
would be madness to gamble here above all or to think 
that in no circumstances can we in this island be 
attacked. Danton’s cry of “‘ Be bold!” must not be 
used to justify folly. 


4. Japan still holds the initiative in the Pacific and 


probably in New Guinea. It will be inexcusable if New 
Guinea is lost, for that will mean that a practical 
danger clear for all men to see and pressed upon the 
highest Allied authorities was by them so misjudged 
that too low a strategic priority was assigned it. Such 
mistakes can only lose wars if persisted in. Nor, if 
New Guinea goes, is it certain that the recently re- 
captured positions in the Solomons can be held; or 
indeed that these positions can be maintained against 
a major Japanese attack by sea and land with the 
Allied resources now available or coming forward. 


5. In Egypt we have the possibility of really seizing the 


initiative. The possibility only, however; and if 
Russia is too seriously weakened even that may not 
last for long. Have we now under way to Egypt guns 
and tanks and planes and trained troops in numbers 
and quantities sufficient really to smash Rommel 
and clear the whole route across Cyrenaica and Tripoli 
to Tunis? That is what is necessary in Africa—and 
necessary soon. For it is certain that the supplies 
which recently reached Malta will last only for a short 
time. Malta must therefore be reinforced again a few 
months hence. But the island is the key both to 
Allied and Axis strategy in the Mediterranean. Either 
the Allies in the short time that is available to them 
will destroy Rommel and safeguard Malta, or alter- 
natively the Axis will make another and more deter- 
mined assault. And such a new assault will threaten 
both Malta and also the vital Suez position which the 
Allies must hold at all costs. 
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If we look at all these problems with a cool eye and a 
clear mind, we shall see that they fundamentally arise from 
two facts. First, that we are relatively weak—still weak 
after three years of war. Second, that the plans we have 
hitherto made have been toa narrow and have taken too 
limited and too favourable a view of circumstances. This is 
not good enough. In the fourth year of the war realism 
really has become essential. 

JULES MENKEN. 


September 15, 1942. 


ADMIRAL MAHON ON THE NAVAL WAR OF 1778 


NEITHER in the greater strategic combination, nor upon the 
battlefield, does there appear any serious purpose of using 
superior numbers to crush fractions of the enemy’s fleet, to 
make the disparity of numbers yet greater, to put an end to 
the empire of the seas by the destruction of the organised 
force which sustained it. With the single brilliant exception 
of Suffren the allied navies avoided or accepted action, they 
never imposed it. Yet so long as the English navy was 
permitted thus with impunity to range the seas, not only 
was there no security that it would not frustrate the ulterior 
objects of the campaign, as it did again and again, but there 
was always the possibility that by some happy chance it 
would, by winning an important victory, restore the balance 
of strength. That it did do so is to be imputed as a fault of 
the English ministry ; but if England was wrong in permitting 
her European fleet to fall so far below that of the Allies, the 
latter were yet more to blame for their failure to profit by the 
mistake. 


The Influence of Sea Power upon History, p. 538. 


BUREAUCRATIC CONTROL 


Ir is to be feared that the education of the civil servant jl] 
equips him for the control of business into which war conditions 
have plunged him, for it fosters the bureaucratic instinct 
rather than those qualities which are needed for the successful 
conduct of industry and commerce. Success in academic 
examinations can scarcely prove the merit of a man in handlin 
men and matters, yet these qualifications are essential if he 
is to prove his worth in the field of action in State affairs. 

War has conferred great power upon the official, and there 
is clear evidence that this is being used to oust the business 
man from the position he has secured by dint of earnest 
application and wide experience. His training differs very 
materially from that of the official, for experience guides him 
and quick and effective action is his road to success, whereas 
the official mind retards action so as to have time to work out 
logically the implications of each act upon the matter con- 
cerned and he has more to gain by withholding than by taking 
action of any kind. Excessive prudence is the mother of 
procrastination and it stultifies official action which covers so 
wide a field of national endeavour. Its over-indulgence 
hampers the conduct of official business, for delays are dan- 
gerous and many an opportunity is allowed to slip unless 
rapid decisions be made. Therefore official intervention in 
trade must of necessity cause confusion and delay and result 
in slackening the pace of the machine or bringing it to a dead 
stop. 

It is certain that after this war the struggle for supremacy 
in trade will be fiercer than ever. Vast changes in the organisa- 
tion of trade and industry are already being made ; indeed, 
one can scarcely keep pace with them, and the nation which 
succeeds in blending most effectively the relative duties of 
the State and of the individual will win out. It is now per- 
fectly clear that the world is steering towards closer inter- 
national trade, co-operation and association. The terms of 
the Atlantic Charter adumbrate this and the Washington 
discussions carry the policy a stage further ; but success can 
only be achieved by harnessing the brains and experiences 
of national life into one harmonious whole, working towards 
one end—the welfare and happiness of the individual man and 
woman. Conflict between the official and the business man 
will result in stagnation, and it would be supreme folly to 
assume that the mechanism would be improved by the removal 
of the merchant who, since time immemorial, has been an 
important cog in the trade machine. Yet, judging by recent 
official action, it would appear that in Government circles all 
merchants are classed as parasitical interlopers who reap 
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where they have not sown, whose elimination will at once 
bring general relief and a greater measure of prosperity to the 
masses. The falsity of such fatuous reasoning is at once 
apparent to those who understand the true function of the 
merchant. Such thinking indicates a failure to understand 
life as well as ignorance of the all-important part the merchant 
has played in building up the vast trade fabric of the British 
Empire. 

The manufacturer was too wise to divide his attention 
between manufacturing and marketing, his skill lay in quite 
another direction than that of the merchant whose special 
qualifications encourage him to travel widely so as to introduce 
buyers to sellers, to study taste and finally to arrange the 
delicate matter of credit. It is indeed the harmonious 
co-operation between manufacturer and merchant, each 
endowed with complementary qualities that has carried the 
flag of British commerce into every clime, building up not 
only our export trade, but the import trade of foreign primary 
products which flow in for payment of our goods. ' Does 
anyone imagine that any Government official in London 
would be capable of building up and carrying on foreign trade 
in distant countries where constant adjustments must be 
made to counter changing conditions ? But cotton is only 
one of many manufactures which have found their way into 
foreign markets by dint of the perseverance and application 
of the merchant adventurer sailing the seven seas. 

Can it be thought wise that our Government should scrap 
thousands of merchants, possessing world-wide specialised 
experience ? Surely herein lies a valuable asset which should 
be carefully nursed through the difficult war years to be 
ready for action when peace is restored. Does a country 
increase its prosperity by sacrificing an essential element in 
its organisation ? It is really time that those responsible for 
the welfare of our country should give a thought to the after- 
effect of the destructive policy now being pursued, whereby 
experienced men are being forced out of business to make 
way for bureaucratic control. Is it imagined that such men 
can later on be picked up from the waste heap, or is it thought 
that they have proved a destructive element in our trade 
organisation and should be permanently eliminated? An 
answer to this question is essential, for if we continue to pursue 
the same policy we may find at the end of the war that we 
have dislocated the machine which proved its efficiency 
during the past century and have left our industry prone to 
attack by nations which have conserved these useful elements. 

The new era which is now being born despite the horrors 
of war implies a new orientation of trade with some system of 
International collaboration which can only gradually be 
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evolved in the light of practical experience. Association is the 
main principle involved as opposed to the individualism of the 
past century. National association of trading entities will 
undoubtedly involve international negotiations on a wide 
basis so as to achieve a healthy balance between consumption 
and production. Business men will gladly co-operate with 
Government officials in those departments of the State which 
will be responsible for the negotiations of international 
treaties, but surely it is best that such negotiations shall be 
under the control of practical men who can settle the involved 
technical details which are under consideration. Trade 
associations could play an important réle in such negotiations, 

The ill-adjusted output of past decades must be rectified 
by a closer study of fuller statistics than are now available 
and by the spread of wealth in the shape of steady wages 
earned in regular employment uninfluenced by jerks and 
starts. All this needs a tuning up of industrial and trading 
organisations so that the best can be extracted from the many 
types of mind engaged in our manifold occupations. Let 
there be no ill-considered partisan jettisoning of any one 
element in our national make-up. We shall need all our 
resources, human and physical to face the competition of 
nations which are eager to step into our shoes. Those 
individuals who are unqualified to add strength to the pro- 
ductive and distributive sections in our organisation must be 
removed. But let there be no discrimination against others 
whose ability and experience will prove of consummate 
importance in the coming struggle. In short, as modem 
conditions necessitate recourse to Government for the 
execution of comprehensive international plans, we must 
continue to adopt the experience and technique of the trained 
business man and industrialist as a guide in the policy which 
the bureaucrat will be called upon to fulfil. There is a vast 
difference between leaving the latter a free field to exert 
unimpeded and undirected power and inviting him to assist 
in the furtherance of a policy formulated by knowledgeable 
men in the light of practical experience. 

In defiance of democratic principles the bureaucrat is now 
building up an impregnable obstacle to any participation of 
the citizen in the administration of his own affairs. By so 
doing the bureaucrat is forging a weapon for his own eventual 
suppression as the world is moving steadily towards a more 
enlightened interest on the part of the public in the progress 
of the nation and there is closer co-operation and clearer 
understanding between ‘labour and capital than at any 
previous period. 

ALFRED WIGGLESWORTH. 
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BRITISH INTERESTS IN BRAZIL 


Ir seems that during the last 25 years we, as a nation, have 
lost our old-time sense of the vital importance of overseas 
trade to our national economy. In view of the greater need 
which existed all throughout that period for co-operation 
between nations, this is surprising, and it suggests that we 
have ceased, at least to some extent, to have that world-wide 
outlook which was so typical of our Victorian forbears. The 
exigencies of the war have, of course, revived our interest in 
our sea-borne traffic, but concern for it is more in relation to 
the emergency than as a fundamental part of our national 
policy. The Victorians were pioneers who spread our influence 
to spread our trade. Whatever their faults they did build up 
the new markets which are a vital concomitant of an ever- 
increasing population. They scoured the world for new out- 
lets for our manufactured goods and the other products which 
we have to excess. Of course, I know that between 1918 and 
1938 our efforts to do business abroad were handicapped in 
many countries by a wave of intense economic nationalism 
which put up unscaleable barriers to obstruct importers, but 
still there were countries with which we could have done a 
great deal more trade than we did. 

Brazil was one of them. Right up to the beginning of the 
last Great War we were supreme as a supplier of the Brazilian 
market. We shipped from Britain 44 per cent. of the entire 
tonnage imported by Brazil: as much, in point of fact, as the 
U.S.A., Germany, France and several other of Brazil’s chief 
importers put together. The U.S.A. did only 14 per cent. of 
the total imported, while Germany did but 8 per cent. 

How different was the position just before this war. Our 
tonnage had fallen to 10 per cent. of the total shipped to 
Brazil, while the U.S.A. share of the trade had risen to 22 per 
cent. and Germany had climbed to second place with 18 per 
cent. Such was our neglect of that valuable market that in 
1938 we shipped over 2,000,000 tons less to Brazil than in 
1913. A strange position, considering that we so badly 
needed, to relieve the chronic distress in urban areas, just the 
export trade in manufactured articles and coal which the 
Brazilian market offered to us. 

That old-time supremacy of ours in the Brazilian market 
was no mere accident. It was worked for. Brazil was 
definitely within our sphere of influence because we interested 
ourselves in its development. We provided much-needed 
funds for the improvement of its civilisation. British enter- 
prise built railways, erected electric generating plants, “etc., 
and‘assisted in opening up the hinterland. In all we put 
{270,000,000 of British capital into Brazil, not to mention a 
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great deal of effort and ingenuity. This created a cumulative 
goodwill which, coupled with the high reputation of our goods 
and services, made things easy for our salesmen in that market, 

Has that goodwill died down with the passing of the years 
and the invasion of the market by the goods of rival nations ? 
Not one whit. In fact, it is no exaggeration to say that never 
in our history did our stock stand so high. The great diminu- 
tion in our export trade to Brazil in the period between the 
two world wars is therefore all the more incomprehensible. 
Throughout Brazil there is a very keen desire among all 
classes of people who matter—official, professional as well as 
commercial—to maintain the closest possible relations with us, 
They believe that the more closely identified they are with us 
and our policy the greater will be their cultural and economic 
progress. They look upon us as the people best fitted to lead 
the world in re-construction, and fervently hope that we shall 
accept that leadership. Said the head of a Brazilian univer- 
sity to me on one occasion : 


“Your widespread Empire, made up of so many races and 
creeds, gives you British people a special training and experience in 
the handling of world affairs. Your temperament, moreover, gives 
you aptitude for such work. If you were not specially gifted as 
international diplomats your British Commonwealth would long 
before this have fallen into pieces: instead, it is more closely knit 
than ever before.” 


The confidence reposed in us, which this statement exem- 
plifies, is typical with Brazilians and explains why so many of 
them study our culture, language and methods with such a 
vivid interest. However, their opinion of us is not based only 
on book-knowledge. A large number of the important men 
of Brazil have had an exceptional opportunity of studying our 
British qualities and principles at first hand, for their country 
is studded with old-established British enterprises, now deve- 
loped on so great a scale that they exercise a decisive influence 
in its economic and cultural development. There are, in fact, 
something over 200 enterprises in Brazil financed by British 
capital and run by a British personnel. Some of them are 
gigantic corporations which touch the daily life of millions 
and give permanent employment to hundreds of thousands. 

The most important are public services creating light and 
power, providing water supplies and running telephone and 
transport systems. The largest British Corporation (Canadian) 
in Brazil operates, in some of its activities, monopolistically 
over a region the size of Great Britain. Within that area are 
the two greatest cities of Brazil and its two chief ports. For 
them it creates all the light and power (electric and gas), owns 
and runs all the tramways and telephones. For the purposes 
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of these undertakings it made, by reversing the course of a 
mountain river, two artificial lakes each over 30 miles in 
length, and constructed, in order to secure the necessary 

wer, what is said to be the largest dam in existence. It 
built and operates the world’s tenth largest hydro-electric 
generating plant, with a capacity of 800,000 h.p., and furnishes 
annually upwards of one-and-a-half-thousand-million kilo- 
watt hours, or over 60 per cent. of Brazil’s total electric pro- 
duction. This light and power organisation is probably one of 
the biggest private corporations in the world. 

The second most important British Corporation (an 
English undertaking) in Brazil is the Sao Paulo Railway, con- 
necting the port of Santos with Sao Paulo and other centres in 
the Sao Paulo State. The making of this railway was one of 
the triumphs of British engineering skill. When a track was 
being surveyed for it, over the mountains behind Santos, it 
was found that the slopes were too precipitous for any rack 
and pinion or cog system to be safely adopted. So special 
new machinery was invented to lift or drop whole trains from 
one level to another. Between the “lifts ’—five in number 
—this extraordinary railway threads its way over lofty sloping 
and winding viaducts interspersed with tunnels. It climbs 
2,600 feet in six miles of track, giving passengers a memorable 
scenic thrill and an astonishing panorama of tropical splen- 
dour. Despite its unorthodox character, the Sao Paulo Rail- 
way has been operated for over 70 years without a single fatal 
accident ! 

But this ingenious railway is no mere “ scenic ’’ enterprise 
catering, like that from Chamonix to the Mer de Glace of Mont 
Blanc, or the funicular to the crater of Vesuvius, for tourists 
and pleasure seekers. The chief function of the Sao Paulo 
Railway is to carry to the docks the 12,000,000 sacks of coffee, 
and hundreds of thousands of tons of the other produce of the 
immense district it serves. But for this vital rail artery the 
present development of Sao Paulo into the greatest industrial 
centre in all South America might never have taken place, for 
between that city and its port there is, even now, save for the 
railway, no means of communication other than one com- 
paratively narrow mountain road, though a new double-track 
highway is under construction. 

Another British enterprise, of an entirely different 
character, but one which is, perhaps, even more conspicuously 
identified with the life of Sao Paulo, as a great city, is 
“Mappins ’—the finest and best-known departmental store 
in Brazil. The history of this great English business is a 
romance no less interesting than that of the Sao Paulo Rail- 
way. It began humbly, some 25 years ago, as a two-windowed 
shop, grew magically, and moved after a few years to a five- 
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storeyed building with 15 show windows in the heart of the 
city. Now it is housed in a magnificent new 13-storey edifice 
comprising a complete block. It specialises in English goods 
and caters for thousands of customers who come from all 
parts of Brazil to see and buy from its unique assortment, 


Mappins has become an institution and exerts a marked in-] ; 


fluence in binding the Brazilian people more closely to our own, 

A fourth British enterprise which also employs large 
English capital resources, and provides employment for many 
thousands of Brazilians, is the Frigorifico-Anglo, a subsidiary 
of the Union Cold Storage Company, which, besides owning 
millions of cattle, runs its own fleet of cargo boats and the “ Blue 
Star’’ passenger iiners. The Frigorifico-Anglo is the largest 
firm of meat-packers in Brazil, producing not only chilled and 
tinned beef for the cities of that country but a large part of 
the imported meat now available in Britain. 

British organisations also dominate in many other indus- 
tries. A subsidiary of the Imperial Tobacco Company makes 
most of the cigarettes sold in Brazil. Levers are supreme 
among the soap-makers ; Atkinsons have won a big clientéle 
for their perfumes, while I. Imperial Chemicals are the most 
important in their own group. Thornycrofts, Anglo-Mexican 
and Dunlops hold the fort for the British motoring interests, 
and “‘ Aluminio do Brasil”’ and “ Cimento Portland ” are 
leaders in their own types of products. One of the most 
interesting and powerful English corporations in Brazil is the 
‘“ City of Sao Paulo Improvements Company,”’ which has laid 
out several of the most beautiful residential parts of that fine 
city. There are a host of other important organisations, 
cotton spinners, machinery builders, insurance companies, 
accountants, etc., etc., too numerous even to mention. 

All of these corporations and firms make profits which, sent 
home, to their parent corporations, create dividends for 
British shareholders. These, through the heavy war taxation 
on them swell the national funds with which we prosecute the 
war. In this connection it is worthy of remark that the 
British colony in Brazil has, in its private capacity, subscribed 
over {100,000 in gifts to our war charities and for the build- 
ing of aeroplanes, etc., while those in it of military age, except 
for a few “‘ key’ men, have volunteered for service with the 
colours. Not a few of these splendid fellows, sons of Britons, 
are Brazilian subjects, having been born in Brazil of a Brazilian 
mother, and have served their statutory period in the 
Brazilian Army. More than one has made the supreme 


sacrifice in the Allied Cause of Freedom. 
* ok * * * 


The lasting success of British organisations in Brazil, their 
not inconsiderable influence on the development of the coun- 
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try, coupled with the high qualities of the Directors who 
control them, have been a consistent factor in maintaining 
the spirit of friendship and valuable commercial goodwill for 
Britain which their inauguration created. 

It seems a pity, considering that our need for export trade 
is in normal times so great, that where the opportunity to do 
itso clearly exists, we do not seize it and make the maximum 
use of it. There is no question that, when the war is over, 
Brazil will offer us possibilities, if we are willing to take them, 
not only of restoring our trade with it to its former high level, 
but of greatly increasing it. In fact, I see no reason why our 
export trade to Brazil should not be in the neighbourhood of 
{50,000,000 a year, which, even on the comparatively high 
basis of our foreign trade in the three years before the economic 
crisis of 1930 set in, would make Brazil into our best overseas 
market, outside the Empire. (In the years 1927-29 our nine 
best foreign customers only did 210 millions sterling of trade 
with us, of which the U.S.A., the biggest, did but 45 millions.) 

In 1913 the sterling value of our exports to Brazil stood at 
{16,436,000. The population of Brazil was then under 
25,000,000. Now it is nearly 45,000,000 and is increasing at 
a correspondingly rapid rate, accelerated by a big wave of 
immigration due to the Nazi-Fascist persecutions and the 
flight of refugees from the European countries overrun during 
the present war. Moreover, owing to a ‘‘ March to the West ”’ 
on similar lines to the great trek in the U.S.A. towards the 
Pacific in the last century, civilisation is being swiftly carried 
into the hinterland of Brazil, opening up fresh markets for the 
manufactured goods so essential to modern communities. 

Besides this, due to the advanced measures of social legis- 
lation, including illness and pension benefits, coupled with 
higher rates of pay for the lower grades of workers, introduced 
by the present régime, the standard of life, both in the cities 
and on the “‘ fazendas’”’ has materially improved, making a 
still further increase in the available market for such goods 
as we produce in excess of our home requirements. 

We have only to look down the list of goods which Brazil 
imports in large and ever-increasing quantities to see how 
ideal that market is for the extension of our overseas trade. 
Like all young countries its activities are mainly agricultural, 
and it is therefore under-industrialised. Brazil has only one 
big manufacturing centre to cater for a population equal to 
that of Great Britain. For this reason it must import large 
quantities of an assortment of factory-produced merchandise, 
especially those which comprise the output of the heavy iron 
and steel industries. And there is no likelihood of any material 
change of that position for many years, for the immense 
capital required to organise such industries is totally lacking. 
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Moreover, the trained labour does not exist in the country, 

Among the goods which figure largely in the Brazilian 
imports are iron bars, sheet iron, rails, pipes (boiler and gas), 
ingots of copper, tinplate sheets, wire of all sorts (simple 
galvanised and barbed), machinery of every description: 
motors, sewing machines, radio sets, motor cars and aeroplane 
engines ; cylinders and drums, lorry bodies, motor tyres, 
colours and paints, and the better qualities of cotton and 
woollen goods. Surely a list which should be of particular 
interest to an excessively industrialised country like Britain! 

Further, though Brazil has undoubtedly valuable coal 
resources, output is as yet well below domestic requirements, 
and until the country can secure the reserves of capital and 
labour necessary to open up new mines there can be little 
amelioration of the position. At the moment, Brazil’s coal 
imports add to the national demand for foreign exchange to 
the extent of well over £3,000,000. 

Of course to achieve the results I have indicated it would 
be necessary to consider widening our range of imports from 
that country so that the benefits of the trade between the two 
countries might be mutual. Brazil has a surplus supply of a 
least 50 of the primary products essential to the enjoyment 
of a full modern life, among the most important of which 
have been up till now coffee, cocoa, corn and cotton (four 
““¢’s’”’ which are the backbone of the Brazilian agricultural 
economy), and sugar, rice and tropical fruits. 

It would seem that for many years we have neither sold to 
Brazil nearly as much as we could and should, if only to have 
alleviated our unemployment among factory workers and 
miners, nor have we been at pains to foster the goodwill which 
so abundantly exists, by buying at least reasonable quantities 
of those products which Brazil can so advantageously supply. 
Through indifference to our national interests we allowed our 
supremacy in that market to pass into the joint hands of the 
U.S.A. and Germany. I think it is high time that our Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade should collect information about the 
potentialities of the Brazilian market after the war and pass 
on the information to those exporting organisations who can 
best fulfil its requirements. There is no question that our 
goods find favour among the Brazilian people, and from a 
careful examination of the prices which are being paid for 
articles of American manufacture, I am satisfied that our 
manufacturers would be able to compete on a favourable basis 
if they took the trouble to study the kinds of merchandise 
which the Brazilians prefer or their climates and conditions 
demand. 

S. HARcouRT-RIVINGTON. 
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BARREN ORCHARDS 


“T po wish you’d have a look at my fruit trees and tell me 
why we get nothing from them.” This question must surely 
have been put to everyone who has ever grown fruit com- 
mercially and in a season like this for an orchard to have no 
fruit certainly needs a little explaining. 

As it happened, I was very glad that I went and looked 
at the orchard, for it was a really classic example of how not 
to grow fruit, indeed, it presented every known impediment 
to the proper development of a crop. 

It was hardly an orchard. Below a pleasant house, on the 
lower side of a garden, half a dozen standard cherries and a 
dozen standard apples were grouped in the bottom of a hollow 
in the Buckinghamshire hills. On one side the garden, and 
on two sides grass fields sloped towards the hollow. On the 
fourth side a beech coppice climbed over a gentle rise. The 
place was a frost hole, and in any inclement spring must of 
necessity suffer severely since air, chilled on the surface of the 
surrounding slopes, gains weight by contraction and slides 
down to fill up any depression of this sort. Here, too, it could 
go on filling up till the very tree tops were submerged and 
drowned in icy air. Fruit growers know just what to expect 
on such land contours and avoid them like the plague. 

But it was not frost damage in this case for the leaf of 
many varieties of apple bears tell-tale markings in the shape 
of blown and flattened veins and crinkled leaves on those 
particular specimens which happen to be opened on the 
occasion of a spring frost, and serve to fix the date when the 
damage occurred. In any case on the high lands this was not 
a frosty year. 

The cherries looked sick enough, but the apples were 
positively gay with a set of new leaves backed by a pitifully 
gnawed and serrated remnant of the original leaves. Cater- 
pillar had most certainly taken everything edible in the way 
of bud, leaf and blossom. The cherry trees, too, showed their 
ravages though an odd cherry survived to humour the local 
bird population. 

Caterpillar is about the worst enemy the fruit grower has 
to face and one which demands a whole series of assaults if it 
isto be well and truly scotched. Grease banding in September, 
two washes, which include Lead Arsenate applied before 
blossom and one or two after, are routine precautions for the 
fruit grower. These trees had not so much as a grease band 
among the lot, yet I would dare wager that each band would 
catch up to 500 winged male and crawling female Winter 
Moths in a season. 

Here was reason enough for no fruit even if the trees had 
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been free of greenfly and apple sucker, which they were not, 
These two pests alone can ruin or prevent a crop, but both 
can be wiped out in the winter egg stage with a single 
application of Tar-oil wash. 

Then there was the pruning. These were standard trees 
and after the fourth or fifth year such trees need only thinning 
and slight corrections, whereas these had been persistently 
hacked and cut so that they looked like those jolly little trees 
which went with the box of red-chested wood soldiers in the 
days when real toys existed. For twenty-odd years someone 
had laboriously and faithfully cut back every possible shoot, 
so that in despair the trees gave up all thought of bud—after 
all, to grow two crops of leaves a year when you aren’t feeling 
very well is as much as a poor apple tree can be expected to do, 

Below the trees a sparse crop of hay had been cut and 
carted. After six weeks of drought the soil showed cracked 
and parched through the bleached grass. The stems of these 
trees had a coating of fine grey lichen—sure sign of slow 
growth—while on the main branches occasional vertical scar 
fissures showed. For years they had been starved of water 
and manure. The trees were bark-bound. 

To the owner’s consternation I pressed the sharp point of 
my pruning knife into the bark at the crotch of the tree where 
the branches began and drew it down to the ground in one 
long cut. Behind the knife edge the line of the cut instantly 
doubled in width. One could almost hear the sigh of relief 
from the body beneath the bark. Had the ground been moist 
the upward rush of sap might well have doubled itself as the 
fierce constriction was relieved. 

We do not pay enough attention to our tree stems. Many 
trees need to shade their stems against the heat of summer 
sun. Their tops are like umbrellas to shade their hard-working 
stems. The clematis loves the sun but for its stem it asks the 
shade of a north wall. An old peach grower—probably the 
most successful grower of his day—used to bring down enough 
branches to ensure the shading of the stems of his wall-grown 
peaches. On the Continent tree-lovers will plaster the trunks 
of newly moved trees with wet clay and cow dung, and even 
wrap sacks around as well to preserve a nice degree of moisture 
and elasticity of the bark while fresh roots are forming. But 
to return to our orchard. 

The cherries, it seemed, were all White Hearts, these being 
a favourite with the planter. Unfortunately no sweet cherry 
will set fruit with its own pollen since cherries, more than all 
fruits, need cross-fertilisation. Such cherries as did set were 
due to the scanty store of pollen grains brushed from the 
velvet of a visiting bee who had been working a neighbour's 
cherry blossom. The apples, as far as could be gathered 
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from inspection, were Newton’s and Bramley’s, with a couple 

of Cox’s Orange thrown in for good measure. No bad mixture 

for pollination since Cox, which is the finest of male parents, 

will fertilise Bramley and Newton will set both, though the 

last-named is apt to flower late and suffers from “ off years ”’ 

when it flowers little if at all. We could rule out lack of 
ollination for the apples. 

What a lot of pother about a simple question you may say. 
What are you going to do about it ? Well, I wish it would end 
there, but I suppose in September I shall turn up with a tin 
of tree grease and band all those trunks. In December, no 
doubt, I shall arrive carrying two gallons of Tar-Oil in a 
petrol can (to annoy the local police), and having borrowed 
the stirrup pump, I shall do my best by those over-wintering 
eggs. In March and April I shall insist that two good sprays 
of Arsenate of Lead are applied for if there is one thing I hate 
worse than slugs it is caterpillars. Then, in May, when the 
blossom is out among the nice green, un-nibbled leaves along 
will come a spring frost—Oh, well ! 

RAYMOND Busu. 


A LETTER FROM THE FRONT 


THE following letter was found on a German private. It was 
never posted : 


“To-day we ‘ organised ’ 20 chickens and 10 cows for ourselves. 
We are driving all the population out of the villages—adults and 
children. We know how to be merciless. If anyone does not want 
to do anything, we finish him off. 

“ Recently some people in one village got stubborn and refused 
toleave. We got angry and shot them on the spot. Later something 
terrible happened: a number of Russian women impaled two 
German soldiers with pitchforks. 

“Everyone hates us here. No one at home can imagine the fury 
of the Russians against us.” —Soviet War News. 
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ANIMALS AND TIME 


H. MorTIMER BarTEy, in one of his books, tells of a gipsy boy 
who, although he had never possessed a watch, could always 
punctually keep an appointment. Moreover, at any time the 
boy could tell to within a few minutes what hour of the day 
it was. I suppose most people have experienced what may 
be termed “natural time-keeping’’ in some degree. The 
most familiar example is the faculty by which the mind wakes 
the body at a certain time in the morning. If, over night, the 
subconscious mind is impressed with the thought that one 
desires to awake at a certain time, almost invariably at that 
time one finds oneself awake. 

In the animal kingdom this faculty of natural time- 
keeping is often found to a remarkable extent. In Tsarist 
days in Russia there used to be a Russian Princess who kept 
a gigantic cockatoo as an alarm-clock. Every morning at 
8 o’clock, never varying by more than five minutes either way, 
this bird used to enter the bedroom of his mistress, hop on 
her bed, lift her eyelid with its three-inch beak, and say: 
“Good morning, Mummie! ” 

Of all domestic animals possibly dogs have the time-sense 
most markedly developed. Batten himself says he knew a 
farm dog which promptly each day at seven-thirty in the 
morning and four-thirty in the afternoon used to walk off 
without any prompting and bring the cows down from the 
pasture to be milked. But when daylight-saving was first 
introduced, with its consequent alteration of the domestic 
time-table, the dog became somewhat confused. C. B. Fry 
tells the following story of a dog he once had which “ used 
to meet me every Saturday at ten minutes past one at the 
gate at the bottom of our drive. Every Saturday, as sure as 
the train puffed away down the line, Joe was at the gate 
wagging his entire body. He never went down to the gate at 
any other time. It is quite useless for any psychologist to 
tell me that he did not know the day of the week and the time 
of day.” 

But I am afraid it might be argued by the psychologist 
that there were special domestic activities associated with the 
return of the master around 1 o’clock every Saturday which 
gave the clue to Fry’s dog that this was the day and time of 
the week when the master should be met. Buytendijk in his 
book, The Mind of the Dog, discounting the notion that dogs 
can know the time and when a certain day of the week comes, 
says: ‘‘ All this can generally be traced to an extension of 
the area of excitation brought about by experience.” But 
while this and similar explanations may help to solve the 
mystery of time-keeping on the part of domestic and semi- 
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domestic animals they can hardly account for the same faculty 
when found in wild animals. Also the almost uncanny 
punctuality of wild animals in certain aspects of their lives 
would seem to indicate that they rely on an “ internal clock ”’ 
rather than on more or less variable external associations. 

A man in America noticed that a woodpecker had taken 
to roosting against a board under the eaves of his house. He 
observed that it seemed to come at the same time each day 
so he started to time its arrival. He found that exactly at 
3.35 each afternoon, even although it was broad daylight 
and bright sunshiny weather, the woodpecker always called 
it a day and went to bed. An observer in this country has 
reported that when, during the summer, he used to sit writing 
on a summer evening by an open window, a woodcock used 
to flight over a nearby hedge each evening just before supper 
time. The observer said: ‘‘ There was no need to look at 
my watch. When I heard the bird pass it was time to put 
my writing away.” The same observer noted also that a 
heron passed punctually over his house just before sundown 
each evening. 

Such punctuality is not confined to birds. The fruit-bats, 
or flying foxes, of Australia congregate during the day in 
vast numbers among densely foliaged trees. Promptly at 
6 o'clock each evening the bats break camp, as it is termed in 
Australia, and stream out to their distant feeding-grounds. 
And the punctuality of this daily manoeuvre is such that a 
watch can be set by the time of the bats’ departure. A 
similar claim has been made from the regular appearance of 
ahare. A motorist, who made a daily journey at the same time 
along a certain road, noticed on several occasions in the even- 
ings, that he saw a hare at one point in the journey making 
its way to its feeding grounds. The motorist began to take 
special note of the hare and the time he passed it. He found 
that the animal was so punctual that if he passed it at the 
usual time the hare was in the middle of the field but if he 
were a little late the hare would be across the field and possibly 
only the scut of the animal would be seen as it scurried under 
the far-side gate ! 

This punctuality is even found among insects. Dr. 
Mathilde Hertz carried out numerous experiments on bees at 
the Entomological Field Station of Cambridge University a 
few years ago. She found every morning, as the Cambridge 
clocks struck nine, some 20 or 30 bees—probably because 
they were to be fed on the sugar water they love—appeared 
at the doorway of the laboratory. ‘“‘ Since bees are deaf,” 
Dr. Hertz said, ‘‘ and could not count the strokes, even if 
they were able to hear them, they must have a special time- 
piece of their own.’’ Dr. Hertz later started a second series 
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of experiments at 2 o'clock in the afternoon and she found 
that the bees kept that appointment also. Confirmation of 
Dr. Hertz’s conclusions come from other experiments with 
bees which have been made on the Continent. Dishes of sugar 
and other foods attractive to bees were set out at a certain 
hour each day. Bees that visited this open-air cafeteria 
were caught and marked with tiny spots of red paint. Each 
day new visitors were caught and removed, so that only a 
definite group of bees could acquire the habit of coming 
regularly to the meals. When a time-keeper was stationed 
to record the arrival of the bees he found that a large majority 
arrived at almost precisely the time at which the food had 
been regularly set out. 

Before leaving the subject of day-to-day punctuality, | 
should like to refer to two experiments which have been 
carried out in America in attempts to probe the mystery of 
wild animal time-keeping. The biologist Johnson conducted 
a series of tests on a deer-mouse with special reference to its 
rhythm of action and rest. The mouse was put into a cage 
which contained an apparatus for recording the times when it 
was asleep or resting and the times when it was active. 
Johnson found that the mouse always worked at night and 
rested by day. The mouse was then kept in total darkness, 
but it made no difference to its rhythm of activity and rest. 
But after several months it gradually got out of step with the 
outside rhythm of day and night. Then Johnson tried to 
break the rhythm. Artificial lights were used to make a 
16-hour day—eight hours of light and eight of darkness. 
The mouse adapted itself to this and was soon working eight- 
hour shifts. But when the mouse was put again into total 
darkness it slipped back into its old 24-hour rhythm. 

Some scientists at Harvard carried out a similar experiment 
on another animal, and as a result they claim to have dis- 
covered the presence of mysterious “ diurnal rhythms” 
which control the sleeping and waking frequencies of low 
animals. The animal chosen for this experiment was kept 
anonymous “for fear of ridicule,’ but it was generally 
assumed to have been a skunk. For five months the animal 
was kept in a darkened cage held at a constant temperature. 
But the creature continued to observe changes in activity, 
associated under normal conditions with the change from 
daylight to darkness and vice versa. The investigators were 
thus satisfied that external conditions have no bearing on the 
waking and sleeping habits of the lower animals. (But in 
the Johnson experiments some difference was made by 
external conditions). One of the men engaged on these 
experiments said: “These investigations indicate that 
‘internal clocks ’ are not products of the imagination. Sepa- 
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rate any animal from its normal environment and it may still 
run on schedule. It now remains to determine which is the 
primary reaction, the ‘ master clock.’ ”’ 

The assertion that these “internal clocks’”’ are a reality 
(and incidentally that they are not confined to mammals) 
finds support in the remarkable story of the fish known as the 
erunion (Luresthes tenuis), which is a species of small smelt 
found only along the coast of Southern California. These fish 
come out of the sea to lay their eggs in the wet sands of the 
California beaches. The fish invariably come up within a 
few minutes of one hour after high tide, beginning the third 
day after the full moon in the months of May, June, July and 
August. So prompt and certain is the appearance of the 
fish that local newspapers publish schedules for their appear- 
ance. This is done because thousands of people come out 
during the grunion run and line the beaches at the time the 
fish are due to appear and many tons of the fish are caught by 
hand as they lay their eggs in the wet sand. 

One of the greatest mysteries associated with animals 
and time is how animals apparently know at what time in 
the future certain events will take place. The many stories 
which have been told of birds (and especially rooks) deserting 
certain places just before a catastrophe—or what would be 
a catastrophe for the birds—takes place come readily to mind 
in this connection. On Loch Ken, in Scotland, at a certain 
time each spring there is a tremendous swarm of insects. 
For a few days there is a marvellous banquet for the birds. 
And each year, two or three days before the insects swarm, 
the gulls come inland in their thousands to await the feast. 

Curlews, who feed on the mud flats of river estuaries, are 
compelled at times by the rising tide to fly inland and feed 
there until the receding tide leaves the flats once more exposed. 
The curlews have been seen, when several miles from the shore, 
to cease feeding, collect together and fly back to the shore at 
the very moment when the shallows were first exposed. A 
very similar performance has been reported of the reef herons 
of Australia which also appear to have an alarm clock which 
tells them the exact moment when the tide has receded suffi- 
ciently to enable them to feed on the exposed mud once again. 

It has been suggested that scouts, stationed within sight 
of the sea, give notice to the birds which are feeding inland 
when the time has come for shore feeding to recommence. 
Commenting on this suggestion, the well-known Scottish 
naturalist, Seton Gordon says: ‘‘ I would rather incline to the 
belief that the birds’ sense of the progress of time is sufficiently 
accurate for them to feel instinctively when it is possible for 
them to return to their interrupted meal.”’ 

FRANK W. LANE. 


A SHEPHERD ON THE HILL 


CRAWLING out of bed at dawn, I staggered into the farm 
kitchen for a strupag of tea and scones. Everyone was very 
bad-tempered and cursing Chrissie for not having got up at 
the proper hour and boiled some eggs for us. Half an hour 
later the Old Man, Malcolm and I went away to the Hill on 
this typical Isle of Skye breakfast, on a perfect morning for 
the first sheep gathering of the season. This was always a 
momentous event on a hill farm, even among the crofting 
farmers of Skye. 

In retrospect one should write: What more could any fit 
man ask than to go out from the farm at dawn into the fresh 
moorland air, with the collies leaping ahead, too excited to 
finish their mess of brose—that claggy uncooked porridge 
beloved of the Highlander and his dogs—and swing away up 
the stony track which soon peters out on the pathless moors. 
In actual fact the collies had no breakfast, nor supper either, 
for some Island shepherds had an extraordinary tradition— 
though one entirely in accordance with the narrow and dis- 
torted logic of their superstitious religious fundamentalism— 
that sheep-dogs could pick up their own food outside during 
the summer months, and that no dog would work properly 
on the Hill unless it was starved! And in actual fact, too, 
there was already a burning sun, such as I had never experi- 
enced on the Hill before, and the heavy undergrowth of bog- 
myrtle and waist-high bracken in the glen was drenched with 
dew. Nevertheless, once I had conquered anew the mental 
apprehension of such a devastating climb to the mountain 
tops so early in the morning, the gatherings were often the 
high-lights of a hill-shepherd’s life ; and fine days on the Hill 
have always been proud to look back upon. 

Though so early in the morning, the blazing heat made it 
desperately hard for us to climb the terrible succession of 
steep braes to the mountain’s ridge at 2,000 feet, as we stumbled 
up the narrow rocky sheep and deer tracks through the thick 
heather: the traditional pathways of the otherwise trackless 
hills. It was an amazing feat of endurance by the Old Man 
of 75, who was reduced to discarding his jacket and waistcoat, 
and hiding the latter under a birch tree. 

It was the deer who first opened up the trackless hills, 
though no doubt the mountain hares and the foxes preceded 
them on the Tops ; later the little Blackfaced sheep trod out 
more clearly their pathways. Often the only practicable way 
down and across the precipitous cliffs of an allt, or gorge, 
was the deer’s way, and the easiest way was always theirs ; 
if you followed their paths no harm could befall you on the 
Hill. 
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Two hours after our early start we were 2,000 feet up on 
the broad table-mountain, watching for another two shep- 
herds who were coming up the road on the other side of the 
mountains. When they were aligned with us we could sweep 
the Blackfaces before us towards the lower moors. In the 
meantime I sat alone on a boulder in the cool shadow of the 

ak’s black mass, waiting tensely for the barks and whistles 
announcing that the gathering had begun on the hidden 
slopes. Into the dead stillness of the sun-bathed hills dropped 
only fugitive sounds—the baa of an ewe, the bleat of a lamb, 
the abrupt song-snatch of a wheatear tossing himself into the 
air above a boulder. 

Then at long last I saw that little knots of sheep were on 
the move, trotting in file across the plateau, though I could 
not yet hear the dogs. Strolling leisurely after them, I 
disturbed a red deer hind with the first calf of the season, 


| and coming to the far end of the stony flat I stood out on a 


crag overhanging a sheer wall of cliff 1,000 feet above three 
lochans on the moors, and looked down on men and dogs 
deploying on either side and far below me. But the world 
of Man was remote: the world of Nature gigantic: the 
solitude infinite. Fog on an island at sea, dusk on the saltings : 
there is no silence so pervasive, so vast, as that of the 
eternal hills. The croak of a raven, the quavering cry of a 
curlew on the moors, the thin yelping of a gull 2,000 feet 
below on the sea-loch, fell singly on the silence and were as 
detached from reality as the tiny steamer with its pencil 
plume of smoke coming in from South Rona. I was hardly 
aware of the shepherds whistling to their barking collies. 
The blurred bleating of sheep was a natural undertone to the 
murmur of hidden waters, and there were minutes when the 
heavy mountain silence was absolute. No sharp external 
distraction impeded the subconscious— 


Merry of soul, he sailed on a day 
Over the sea to Skye; 

Mull was astern, Rhum on the port, 
Eigg on the starboard bow— 


Blue hazy outlines merging into an indefinite horizon of sea 
and sky, Rhum and Eigg lay far out in a rippling golden sea. 

By this time the five of us were strung out on a three-mile 
front, and the collies were turning the sheep down from either 
slope into a great basin-shaped corrie, where successive small 
gatherings gradually coalesced into a baaing concourse of 
500. Often little puckles of the more obstinate broke away 
and vanished behind the cairns and crags, their whereabouts 
betrayed only by the excited yelps of the dogs that had gone 
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away back for them. And what more perfect vision of speed 
than that of the graceful gallop of a hill-collie over broken 
country, belly to the heather: his shaggy legs seeming not 
to touch the ground, as he stretches out adroitly over bum 
and boulder with rhythmic stride! The active little mountain 
sheep, too, were a world removed from their foot-rotted 
cousins hobbling over the glutinous foldings of the Lowlands, 
It was a revelation to see the tiny, though heavily fleeced, 
Blackfaces leaping like wild goats from crag to crag on neat 
black cloven hooves. ‘Their slender curving horns gave them 
a wild aspect. 

Yes, this morning’s gathering off the tops was an easy one, 
despite the fact that we had not a good dog among us, and 
such as we had, were not in a condition to stand up to the terrific 
labours demanded of them in the roughest sheep country in 
the British Isles—perhaps in the world. In common decency 
to his animals, a hill-shepherd working over bad country 
should have three dogs, two to take with him to a gathering 
and one to hold in reserve for the next day: for five hours’ 
almost unbroken galloping over this terrible country, followed 
by the hurly-burly of the crowded fank, is likely to result in 
cut pads, upset stomachs, or bruised ribs. Moreover, during 
the actual gathering two dogs can be kept working to the 
limit of their endurance by a single shepherd sending them 
away back as much as a mile to either hand; and it is no 
bad plan to have a third dog to change and change about 
with the other two: quite apart from the fact that each collie 
tends to specialise in his work—one gathering little puckles 
of sheep into me from half a mile or a mile away, going away 
out and back for them in a great arc and then cleverly running 
to and fro behind the half dozen or score, keeping them on the 
right line ; a second dog hunting the sheep off the tops and 
pushing them down in front of me into the corries or flats; 
a third herding the big flock over the moors to the fank; a 
noisy fellow this, for these mountain sheep are so darned 
obstinate and headstrong, especially those from a hill not 
regularly shepherded, that only a strong, rough, barking 
collie will keep them on the move (your gentle “ trial” 
automaton helpless) : whereas your gathering dog is normally 
most efficient when silent, and seldom indeed will he give 
tongue on the Hill. 

But here were the five of us this morning with, not ten 
collies, but five, and two of these no good. First-class sheep- 
dogs are hard to come by. Despite the uncanny instincts for 
sheep-work displayed by the average collie pup from its 
earliest months and its exceptional inherent tractability, most 
are spoilt by physical neglect at this critical age. Skye, once 
famous for its working collies, now seemed to have few good 
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dogs, and the Old Man had already had three dogs on hire 
since the lambing. 

And so it came about that while the two shepherds went 
off to gather more sheep from another part of the moors, and 
young Malcolm characteristically found a good excuse to 
return to the farm for breakfast, the Old Man and I began a 
funereal three-hour drive across the moors to the fank with the 
flock of 500 we had gathered off the tops and three weary, 
useless dogs, one of whom was an unfortunate, and this 
morning accursed, black devil called Delous—which in Gaelic 
means faithful. But the faithful one persisted in running on 
ahead and lying down in front of the sheep, so that every 
time I got the flock into slow motion once again, by a desperate 
stumbling to and fro along its rear and flanks, it was headed 
off, first by this yearling Delous (despite the fact that he was 
running around on three legs with one. paw tucked up through 
his collar—a somewhat barbarous training device adopted by 
shepherds), and then by the Old Man—I had another name 
for him this morning—who, with jacket over one arm and 
drops of sweat rolling off his red face, vainly endeavoured to 
call off the misbegotten Delous to his side. But the raucous 
bawling from his tough old lungs and the ferocious brandish- 
ings of his cromag were more frightening and bewildering to 
poor Delous than intelligible, and I was gradually left behind, 
hopelessly entangled with silly lambs. These by this time 
were all separated from their mothers and lagging behind 
tired by their long drive, so that I had to carry one wee fellow 
for a mile or so; while the stronger ones were continually 
breaking back to the Hill in flying bounds and scutterings. 

Three hours of this herding over the moors in the terrific 
heat, with never a zephyr of cooling breeze off the sea, tried 
my patience and temper to their uttermost. In the end we 
got them down to the fank at 1 o’clock, when I was just about 
allin with the heat and with thirst and hunger, for 17 hours 
had passed since my last square meal, and I had not taken a 
“piece ”’ to the Hill. My wife had never seen me so exhausted 
and pale before and brought me a cup of milk—to the wrath 
of herself, who wanted it for the tea. 

Were I asked to cite the traditional building of the 
Hebrides, my answer would be the fank: that jumble of 
stone dykes on the fringe of the heather moors, reminding 
one in plan of a walled camp on Hadrian’s Wall. At the two 
clippings and at the marking of the lambs the fank becomes a 
centre of social interest, where the latest news from lonely 
croftings scattered far and wide over moor and mountain is 
exchanged in the interminable Gaelic gossip of the crofters and 
shepherds foregathered to help us. How little the scene has 
changed in centuries, for the crofters had each their score or 
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two of sheep long before the big sheep landlords evicted them 
from their homes and stole their grazing. 

This fank of ours—we had another on the other side of 
the mountains—was a fascinating place, laid out on a strip 
of greensward between the heather banks of the moors and a 
little cove of white sand. Far out in the blue waters of the 
Sound were Raasay and South Rona. The plan of the fank— 
a plan that is roughly identical from hill to hill and island to 
island—was this. At one end was the big gate to the 
rectangular main pen, with its 7-foot walls of undressed stone, 
This would hold the 500 or 600 sheep of a morning’s gathering. 
On the opposite side of the pen a fence projected obliquely 
from the far wall, leaving a gap for sixty or seventy sheep to be 
driven between the end of the fence and the left-hand wall. 
Down inside the fence was another gate which led to a cobbled 
runway 6 feet wide, flanked by four smaller pens, two on 
either side, holding 100 sheep apiece at a squeeze. Half-way 
along one wall of the cobbled lafre ran a length of boarding, 
or shedder, 3 feet high, which allowed just enough room for 
one suspicious sheep to be pushed along by her fellows pressing 
behind. At the far end of the shedder an ingenious arrange- 
ment of three tiny wicket gates, swinging free, permitted the 
Old Man to shed his sheep into the four side-pens, according to 
their respective kind: of ewes with lambs, ewes without 
lambs, yearling sheep, and stragglers from other Hills. At 
the end of the cobbled lane another gate led to a small pen, 
from which the sheep were drawn out to the men clipping 
outside the fank, or through an inside gate—there were 
nineteen gates in all !—to the small drawing pen for dipping. 
At the far side of this pen a flake, or movable gate, barred the 
way to the long dipping trough, into which the sheep would be 
hurled one by one. At the other end of the trough was a 
swinging wicket-gate to two drying pens, holding thirty or 
forty sheep apiece, and finally two more gates at the end of 
these to the freedom of the hills. 

And so this morning, after a drink, we began shedding, 
separating the lambs from the ewes and the yeld, or barren, 
ewes and yearling hoggets from the milk ewes; driving our 
fank of 600 from the main pen into the shedder with the aid 
of screening wool-bags, amid a deafening and nerve-shattering 
turmoil of barking dogs, crazy with excitement, whistling 
and shouting men, and hammering crooks and cromags. 

In the course of the shedding operations, with the agile 
Blackfaces leaping in all directions and charging back between 
our legs, the rocky head of one “‘ flyer ’’ met the top of my 
thumb with a sickening thud, and I found the world going 
green around me, so that I was fain to retreat from the tumult 
and sit down to a “ piece’”’ and a mug of rusty water from 
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the spring, to relieve my faintness. However, putting a quick 
hand under every ewe to feel if she had milk or no, we 
eventually finished the shedding, and set about marking the 
mbs. 

. Grabbing up the ewe-lambs one by one, I clasped the 
struggling little beasts round their middles, while Malcolm 
punched their ears with our stock-marks and slashed an inch 
or two Off their long tails with his knife. At the same time 
one of the hired shepherds, sitting on a shearing stool, held 
up the ram-lambs by their four legs doubled in his hands, 
while the Old Man and the other shepherd nipped them with 
the huge pincer-like castrator. In the old days—and often 
yet—the shepherd used a razor-edged penknife and his teeth 
for this operation. As each lamb was tailed Malcolm and the 
(ld Man slipped the tufts into sacks about their waists in 
order to keep a tally of the lambs. 

The shedding, the marking of the lambs, and the clipping 
of the yeld ewes kept us sweating in the fearful heat of the 
dust-ridden fank until 7 o’clock in the evening, with only 
occasional brief intervals for desperately needed slabs of scone, 
or bread and cheese, and tea, which my wife infused in an old 
black kettle over the peats. Long before the end my arms 
and legs were sore and bruised from horns and hooves and 
caked an olive-black with filth from greasy fleeces. The only 
expert clipper among us was Donald, sitting back on his turf 
shearing-stool against the wall of the fank, with an ancient 
trilby tilted over his black stubbly jowl to keep the glare of 
the burning sun from his eyes, and with the tails of his khaki 
over-shirt outside his plusfours. Sitting back, pulling away 
at his stoppered pipe, with an ewe stretched out on her back 
between his legs, her head under his left arm, his deft right 
hand moved swiftly along her body from neck to tail, first 
on one side and then on the other, turning back the fleece 
with the full length of his shears at every cut. So neat and 
smooth in his action, it would have been a pleasure to watch 
him turning away his fifteen sheep an hour, had it not been 
for the parching desert heat hour after interminable hour. 
Crofter visitors told us that a great battle for Paris had begun 
and that there had been air-raids on England during the 
night: but we found such tales incredible. 

RICHARD PERRY. 


NO CONVERSATION 


In these ill-furnished days, when so much that seemed 
essential to the good life is lacking, a melancholy and nostalgic 
pleasure may be drawn from considering what, among vanished 
joys, one misses most. The perspective of street lamp; 
reflected in the rain-washed street, perhaps, the ‘‘ May we send 
it, Madam ?”’ of the deferential shop assistant, the firelight 
winking in the sherry decanter, surrounded by its little posse 
of expectant glasses. Or possibly the accompaniment of the 
fireside glass: good conversation. For in these days, as at 
the dinner party that earned the criticism of the great Doctor, 
there is “ talk enough, but no conversation.” 

No conversation: nothing discussed. For philosophic 
argument, the finest material for real discussion, there js 
assuredly no time. The master of the house is rushing from 
his under-staffed office to his Home Guard meeting, the 
mistress from her no-staffed kitchen to her street savings 
committee or her First Aid Post. For literary and artistic 
conversation there is little inclination when the paper is full 
of the latest sickening stories of Hunnish atrocities, and the 
objets trouvés in the blitzed street behind the house—the coal 
scuttle, half shrouded by a nightdress, hanging from the plane 
tree’s broken branch—have relegated the surrealists to the 
gas-lit limbo of the pre-Raphaelites. As for political con- 
versation, the admonitions to avoid careless talk and the 
dissemination of despondency and alarm, have put a damper 
on that. So conversation goes the way of sherry and of 
Devonshire cream, of silk stockings and rubber hot-water 
bottles, to be resumed, we hope, when we’ve wound up the 
watch on the Rhine, hung out the washing on the Siegfried 
Line, or otherwise achieved our goal. Meanwhile there is 
“ talk enough’: about “ our ’”’ bomb, our neighbour’s black- 
out, our nephew’s exploits with the R.A.F., and our own with 
the shopping basket. 

For those simple souls who are able to classify events and 
achievements as “ good’ and “ bad,” it may even be argued 
that the present plight of conversation is “‘a good thing.” 
Hazlitt, stigmatising the age in which he lived as an age ol 
talkers and not of doers, gave as his reason that ‘‘ the world 
is growing old. We are so far advanced in the Arts and 
Sciences that we live in retrospect and doat on past achieve: 
ments.”’ He could, had he but known it, have ‘‘ doated’” 
yet more deeply on achievements to come—for the world 
was not quite as old as he imagined. The doters and the 
doers are not often the same: the embarrassed heroes and 
heroines whom the B.B.C. drags to the microphones are not 
likely to shine as conversationalists. 
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NO CONVERSATION fe 


The question of what is necessary for good conversation 
has engaged the attention of essayists from Bacon onwards. 
All agree that a man should. speak but seldom of himself— 
and this is somewhat hard, since “ one’s-self ’’ is the subject 
on which most of us are best informed. Bacon commends 
questioning, especially if it gives the person questioned the 
chance to show his own attainments—“ but let his questions 
not be troublesome ; for that is fit for a poser.’’ Johnson 
placed among the desiderata of the conversationalist, know- 
ledge, command of words, imagination, enabling the speaker 
to place things in an unusual light, and “ presence of mind, 
and a resolution not to be overcome by failures.”” He con- 
fessed to lacking this resolution himself, and to “ throwing up 
the game upon losing a trick.”’ 

Chesterfield not only deprecates mention of one’s-self, 
but disparages laughter as unsuitable for people of sense and 
breeding, and cautions the would-be conversationalist against 
telling stories, unless they are very short and apt. “‘ To have 
frequent recourse to narrative betrays great want of imagina- 
tion.” Chesterfield, one feels, would be very unhappy indeed, 
Lord Woolton and his ways apart, at a present-day dinner 
table. . 

Times of war are masculine times. However great the 
contribution of women to the war effort, the dominant force 
ismasculine. Without men there would be no wars: without 
women there would be no conversation. The first of these 
aphorisms need be ascribed to no author—its truth is self- 
evident. For the second we are indebted to M. de Maulde.* 
“To draw a man out and show him what he is capable of, it is 
necessary for a woman to throw out the bait—yet without 
men, women would hardly know how to talk.”’ 

In purely feminine society, according to M. de Maulde, 
petty scandal-mongering takes the place of conversation—and 
the feminist, bearing in mind what has been reported of 
certain masculine preserves, the senior common room, for 
instance, may well reply that the same is true of purely 
masculine society. Hazlitt complained that conversation 
with a woman was always marred by the lady’s desire to talk 
of nothing but herself: ‘‘ It is thought a piece of rudeness to 
differ from them; it is not quite fair to ask them a reason 
for what they say.”” But de Maulde maintains that woman 
possesses “‘ that which is the very life of conversation ’’—the 
facility of assimilation without the necessity of going to the 
toot of the matter—a quality which sounds as if it should be 
the vital credential for membership of the Brains Trust. 


* Women of the Rennaissance, by M. de Maulde (translated G. H. Ely). 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 1900. 
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There is certainly an imposing body of evidence in support 
of de Maulde’s contention that a woman’s direction is necessary 
to draw out the conversational powers of man. Lovers of the 
Renaissance will at once recollect Castiglione’s Courtier, ang 
will remember that those pleasant evenings of talk, uninter. 
rupted by alerts, by wardens complaining of the black-ont 
or by the nine o’clock news, took place under the guidance of 
the young duchess. Unlike Chesterfield, the courtiers of 
Urbino believed that laughter was a concomitant of good 
conversation ; they studied how to tell a good story and to 
bring out the point ofa joke. They gave due regard to gesture 
and to voice production. They were adepts at the talking 
game, though talking games were no innovation, for in the 
Middle Ages the ‘‘ Demaunde Joyous” was in favour—a 
fore-runner of the shelter games of to-day. 

“What thynge is it that never was nor never shall be?” 
demanded the questioner—and the player who answered 
““ Never mouse made her nest in a cattes ear’ was adjudged 
the winner. ‘“ What thynge is that, that is most like untoa 
horse ?’’ The winning answer was—a mare. 

In our own country the Elizabethans shone as conversa- 
tionalists. Once more a woman stimulated her courtiers to 
feats of tongue, no less than feats ofarms. Raleigh and Sidney 
were doers no less than talkers. In the French salons it was 
the feminine inspiration that encouraged the flow of wit. 
The Victorian era should have been an age of good conversa- 
tion, but the essence of that age was, I think, masculine rather 
than feminine. “‘ We are not amused” must, one feels, 
have surrounded those solid mahogany dinner tables with an 
aura that was not conducive to conversation. 

In the Edwardian period one comes again on a time when, 
apart from their more serious achievements, women took the 
lead in the social field. Conversation at those Edwardian 
house parties of which our parents tell us, was, it would seem, 
sprightly if not profound. Hostesses and guests took their 
obligations seriously. There was no turning on the wireless, 
in those days, and letting the talk take care of itself. A 
delightful book (published in 1899) by Mrs. Hugh Bell, entitled 
Conversational Openings and Endings—Some Hints for Playing 
the Game of Small Talk and Other Society Pastimes gives a 
picture of a world as far removed from the world of to-day 
as Castiglione’s Court of Urbino. Small talk is admittedly 
not conversation in the Johnsonian sense. But the jesting 
proposal, made in Mrs. Bell’s book, that a $.0.C.0O.S. (Society 
for the Openings of Conversations on Sundays) should be set 
up to draw up a series of phrases to be used in the small 
crises of life and thereby to modify the labour of existence 
bears witness to a state of society where what one says, and 
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how one says it, is of recognised importance: a feminine 


| society, inaccessibly pre-war. 


Hazlett, in discussing the conversation of various authors, 
said that Mrs. Montagu’s conversation left a flavour like fine 
green tea, that Hunt’s was like champagne and Northcote’s 
like anchovy sandwiches. Conversation resembling these 
delicacies is now as rare as the delicacies themselves. The 
best that we can hope for our war-time conversations is that 
they shall have the flavour of our allotments, rather than claim 
an affinity with that newcomer, dehydrated meat, or that 
horror to come—dehydrated butter. 

FREDA C. BOND. 


LONDON LORE 


Wrrnout the walls of London, where is now the south-west corner of 
Golden Lane, there stood in Saxon times a watch tower or Barbican, 
from which a view could be had over the surrounding country to espy 
the approach of enemies to the city. Redcross Street was most probably 
the trench that shielded the watchers as they went out to it from Crip- 
plegate. By 1315 Barbican had become a mansion of the usual London 
type, with a courtyard in front and five shops on the street side, and in 
1336 Edward III gave it to Robert Ufford, Earl of Suffolk, by the name 
of Base Court. 

By the early 16th century it had descended to the Eresby family, and 
in 1552 Catharine, Duchess of Suffolk, who was in her own right Baroness 
Willoughby de Eresby, married as her second husband Richard Bertie. 
She was a Protestant and had often jeered at Stephen Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester and Queen Mary’s chief instrument in her persecutions, 
who on the following Good Friday sent for her husband and warned 
him that his wife must conform to the Catholic religion. Scenting 
danger Bertie got her out of Barbican in disguise and with great difficulty 
cattied her to the Continent, where, deprived of their property, often 
in want and in danger of kidnap or murder, they wandered from place 
to place for years, which caused them to name their son Peregrine, a 
name well known in after years as that of Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 

Returning to Barbican in 1560, when Elizabeth was queen, their 
household accounts yield a few details of life in such a house in those 
times. They bought three dozen of rushes for the floor of the great hall, 
adozen silver trenchers, two gallons of Rhenish wine to fill the “ great 
vessel,” gave 6d. “to a man which laded water owte of the cellor,” 
20s. for a canary, and 2s. for food for the turkey cocks. They still lived 
there in 1580, when they entertained the Duke of Navarre to dinner. 

Throughout these records the house is called, not Base Court, but 
Barbican, as in Saxon times. 


C. P. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
NAPOLEON 


To THE Eprror oF The National Review 


S1r,—I read with interest the controversy between Professor Hearn. 
shaw and Mr. A. E. Bles regarding the responsibility for the campaign 
of 1812, the former accusing Napoleon of having been “‘ as much the 
cause of the war of 1812 as Hitler was that of 1941,” while the latter 
ascribes the “‘ infraction of the pact which Napoleon and Alexander had 
concluded at Tilsit ” to the Tsar ‘‘ who played false.” 

Is not the truth that the war was inevitable and that the question as 
to which struck first with military, and not diplomatic, means is a subsi- 
diary and less important point? The position as it existed immediately 
before the opening of actual hostilities appears to me admirably summed 
up by Algernon Cecil in his book Mefternich. The relevant passage is as 
follows :— 


“* The last day of the year 1810 had been marked by the issue 
of the momentous ukase in which Alexander, under the influence of 
a financial crisis in Russia, turned his back upon the Continental 
System which was supposed to have produced it and discriminated 
—in effect, if not in principle—against French and in favour of 
English imports. More than the annexation of the Hanseatic towns 
by Napoleon, which preceded it, and the dispossession of Alexander's 
relative—the Duke of Oldenburg—by Napoleon, which followed 
it, this move on the part of the Russian Government made war 
between France and Russia inevitable. Napoleon could not afford 
to leave the Russian Empire outside his economic system ; Alexander 
could not afford to have it within. All that remained then for the 
estranged Powers before hostilities began, was to close all the 
secondary avenues of danger, to bring pressure or persuasion to 
bear upon every potential ally or vacillating neutral, and to exploit 
each subtle advantage of place and occasion in the matter of attack. 
The diplomatic history of the year 1811 is in the main the history of 
such manceuvres. 

** Alexander believed more than his rival in the virtue of hastening 
the conflict. Across the vast European front of Russia from Riga 
to the Danube, and along the great line of approach from Paris his 
diplomacy was active, smoothing away complications for himself 
and stirring up trouble for Napoleon.” 


What follows this quotation is an amplification of the actions taken. 
The conflict then was inevitable; the military phase was no more, it 
seems, than the final stage of a struggle which like so many others was 
preceeded by a period where the two nations were at war in all but name. 


I am, etc., 


Patrick DONNER. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THE DEARTH OF BOOKS 


HavinG chosen a book for the subject of this article, I failed to get a 
copy: The publishers had none left, though the book was no more than 
amonth old, nor had several large booksellers. At two libraries the book 
was out, so there it is; and we have to face the fact that, though a book 
may have been reviewed and advertised, we may not be able to get it 
when we want it. Shortage of paper and binding material is the cause, 
and the cause of that shortage is our inability to import enough wood- 
pulp: and that inability is a result of war. It is a serious matter, and one 
which is not likely to be remedied so long as the war lasts. It must be a 
distracting job for a publisher to plan the best use of his allotment of 
paper, especially for one who has to weigh the competing claims of new 
books, reprints of old ones, educational works and technical manuals, 
for all kinds are in fierce demand. On the whole, they seem to plan 
reasonably well, and to produce little that could be considered a waste of 
paper. I confess that I read very recently a work on one of our older 
novelists which seemed to me unnecessary at this time of shortage. It 
was one of those critical biographies which add very little, if at all, to our 
existing knowledge : yet it was a serious, well-informed and careful book, 
based on exhaustive study, and who could say that it would not be useful 
toa certain number? Some people, with a passion for controls, might 
urge that we should set up a controller of book production, with the usual 
apparatus of committees, both executive and advisory, so that the supply 
of paper could be used for the greatest good of the greatest number. 
But that would require several Solomons of whom I should not care to be 
one. One must leave it to the publishers, who know better than anybody 
ele what the demand is, and condole with them on their immense 
difficulties. And when somebody living in a large city, where many 
libraries and bookshops exist, fails to get the book he wants at the time 
he wants it, it might be well for him to reflect on the lot of those who live 
in remoter places, villages, billets and camps, and their more restricted 
opportunities for feeding and relieving their minds with the substance 
and solace contained in books. 

For those in uniform, as we know, valiant efforts are made by various 
organisations, with great success. But they, too, need co-operation on 
the part of readers. On this point the recently published report of the 
Markham Committee has an interesting passage. Incidentally, this 
admirable report might well have been the subject of an extended review, 
and I urge everybody to read it. It only costs 1s., it is published by the 
Stationery Office, and therefore sold by every bookseller, and its title is 
Report of the Committee on Amenities and Welfare Conditions in the Three 
Women’s Services. The Press has called attention to parts of it which had 
immediate news value, and social value, too, in that they dispelled in plain 
linguage some very foolish and ill-natured gossip. But there is a good 
deal more to which the newspapers did not call attention: and it would 
bea great pity if the large body of intelligent citizens did not gather, by 
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reading this forcibly written document, the picture that it presents of a 
service woman’s life and conditions, and think about some of the 
suggestions for the future which it inspiringly makes. The refreshing 
energy of thought and expression here displayed should not be lost 
because they are contained in an official publication with the not very 
attractive exterior of such things. The section on books follows a very 
forthright and somewhat depressing section on education and the want 
of interest in it, which is an indictment not so much of youth but of its 
parents, and from which I cannot help extracting the following passage ; 

“It is a melancholy reflection on the educational failures of the last 2; 
years that many young people refuse to use their minds at all outside 
working hours, and their only cry is for amusement which can be pro- 
duced without any demand made on their initiative, industry or intelli- 
gence. It is doubly melancholy when members of the Committee are 
told over and over again that any educational activity in a camp must be 
disguised as recreation and made bright and amusing, if women are to be 
coaxed into attendance. . . . The inference that amusement is sacred 
and nothing must be allowed to interfere with the hours devoted to the 
cinema and the dance hall is an alarming sidelight on the outlook of the 
older no less than of the younger generation. The difficulties of service 
education in the present war have thrown into high relief this dangerous 
and disturbing state of affairs ; dangerous because the path of the would- 
be tyrant is smoothed by intellectual apathy in the mass; disturbing 
because the bread and circus spirit even among kindly and harmless 
people is a poor weapon in a great crisis when compared with the fierce 
driving force of a bad ideal.” 

If that is what the Markham Committee found as regards education 
generally, it might be presumed that there was no great demand for books 
in the camps. Nor was there, always. Many facilities exist for obtaining 
literature, but, the Committee point out, “‘ the difficulty lies not so much 
with the supply as with the frequent absence of any interest.” The only 
thing which overcomes this obstacle is enthusiasm on the part of the 
education officer. “‘ We were struck,” they say, “‘ by the fact that in any 
camp where the education officer is an enthusiast he develops enthusiasm 
around him.” Also, a keen education officer makes good modern books 
appear on the shelves of the available library : otherwise that library wil 
answer to the Committee’s description which follows : 

“ Libraries, so called, exist in most camps and of many of these we have 
formed a very poor impression. They consist too often of old and 
tattered copies of inferior novels which have been discarded by their 
owners and are a very indifferent compliment to the presumed intelligence 
of the recipients. We have seen shelves decorated with obsolete encyclo- 
pedias calculated to mislead any earnest searcher after truth. Such 
volumes may best serve the national cause by consignment to the pulping 
machine.” 

I wish that the Committee had told us a little more about camp 
libraries and the kind of books circulated (¢) where there was a keen 
and competent librarian and (¥) where there was not. When I have 
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taken books of mine to a Red Cross collecting centre I have often been 
horrified at the sight of the rubbish which other people had thought fit 
to bring there. It is extraordinary how little the sympathetic imagination 
is used in complying with requests for help. Because it is represented 
that there is a huge demand for books in hospitals and camps, and people 
are implored to send all they can, it is therefore assumed too often that 
any old book that can be salved from the bookshelf or the attic must be 
acceptable. No doubt the distributing agencies exercise some discrimina- 
tion, and send the thoroughly unsuitable for pulping, but there is 
probably also a certain leniency in letting rubbish through on the ground 
that, in cases of book-starvation, any book is better than none. But that 
isnot true : any book may well be worse than none, except on the theory 
that reading is a process which should entail no effort and have no effect 
but that of passing the time. The Markham Committee refuse to accept 
this view. They say: 

“Books do not exist ina vacuum. They are ancillary to the general 
educational level. . . . If, as we hope, more efforts may be made to 
stimulate interest in cultural matters and current affairs in the Women’s 
Services, the reaction on the demand for books will be immediate. 
Organisation of the supply would then not prove difficult.” 

I hope it would not, but I cannot feel so optimistic. There is a dearth 
of books even as things are, and if you increase the number of readers, 
the dearth will become more pronounced. No doubt something to 
mitigate it could be achieved by eliminating waste in the use of books 
and by getting the maximum circulation out of every copy. I see that a 
Council of Books in Wartime has been established in America on the 
initiative of leading figures in the book trade, including my old friend 
Mr. Frank Morley, with an admirable statement of aims : 

“To achieve the widest possible use of books contributing to the war 
efort of the United States: by thé use of books in the building and 
maintenance of the will to win; by the use of books to expose the true 
nature of the enemy ; by the use of technical information in books on the 
training, the fighting, the production and the home fronts ; by the use of 
books to sustain moral through relaxation and inspiration ; and by the 
use of books to clarify our war aims and the problems of peace.” 

This statement includes some of many possible uses of books in 
human society ; and if you look on all life as a fight against evil, apathy 
and ignorance, it needs no amendment even for peace-time. In enumerat- 
ing the various uses of books, including the important one of relaxation 
and amusement, you are stating in other words the enormous variety of 
things contained in books. When you reflect on this and on the vast 
resources of not only knowledge but of stimulus to the mind stored on 
bookshelves, the common phrase : “ I can’t find anything to read ” seems 
rather a confession of failing enterprise. One more remark from the 
Markham report is apt here. ‘‘ Education as a great adventure, as an 
adventure which makes life infinitely more attractive and exciting is an 
appeal which falls too often on uncomprehending ears.” If one were to 
substitute “‘ reading ” for ‘‘ education ” in this sentence, the truth would 
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hardly be diminished, and it would suggest the reasonable attitude to 
adopt when you cannot get the book you want, or even the kind of book 
you think you want. Why not try another kind? But with the same 
object—to have an adventure, to get an excitement, especially by a peep 
into the hitherto unknown (by yourself, at all events). The life and the 
thoughts of a man or woman, the habits of a wild animal or bird, the 
mysteries of natural phenomena, the wonders of applied science, the 
growth of a people, the birth of an idea—these are but a few of the 
adventures which, by reading, one can witness and take part in. Person- 
ally, I have a weakness for learning Janguages. In the early stages a 
grammar or phrase book provides me with the same kind of fun that] 
used to get out of a difficult crossword, an exercise of a kind of mechanical 
ingenuity which can be begun or put down at any moment, idled over, 
smoked over, and even dozed over. Later on, if you have had that 
purpose in mind, there bursts into view a wholly new literature, in which 
by beginning at the end, namely, with the most modern plays and novels 
procurable, quite new aspects of the people who speak the particular 
language flash upon the mind. Also, bad as most of wat’s effects ate, the 
multiplicity of broadcasts in foreign languages is a wonderful opportunity 
to one who suffers from linguistic curiosity. Even the news is not the 
same in two languages together, although if you have already heard it in 
English, that is an aid in gathering it in a foreign tongue. And to me, 
the gradual process from only catching just a word here and thete to 
finally understanding the whole of what a foreigner is broadcasting to his 
own nationals is an adventure never stale. Other people might consider 
this a most extraordinary amusement, but what does it matter, so long as 
you get the amusement, or rather the excitement, of a glimpse into the 
hitherto unknown? The Scandinavians have adopted the word 
“adventure ” as the ordinary word for a story, “‘ eventyr.”” It might just 
as well be applied to anything contained in a honest, well-written or 
informative book. 

Therefore, though there is a dearth of books, we have still not come to 
the pass of suffering a dearth of possible adventures, attainable by their 
means. Indeed, given the passion, or even just the inclination, for suchad- 
ventures, the possibilities are all too wide for the individual capacity. To 
take up a modern and profusely illustrated encyclopedia, such as the 
Enciclopedia Italiana, which was completed just before the outbreak of the 
war, is to be visited with despair, for one realises how many delightful 
things there are about which one might get to know something but never 
will. Talk about “ Desert Island Discs,” if I could have an encyclopedia on 
my desert island, that would do quite well for me, so far as books went. 
And yet, Ido not know. Something like poetry would be wanting ; not 
necessarily poetry in verse, but the stuff of poetry, which is only another 
word for adventure, not in the realm of knowledge, but in that ot 
imagination. The dearth of that is all but death, though a fictitious lif 
can be maintained on sham substitutes for it. The sense of adventure is 
an activity of the mind, however much the body may take part. I should 
doubt whether a bee or an ant, however enterprising, had a sense 0 
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adventure : and it is notorious that human beings, when engaged in the 
arduous physical exertions which some adventures entail, are too busy 
to appreciate the extraordinary and uplifting qualities of what they are 
doing. It is the mind, looking forward or looking back, which provides 
the release from mechanism that we call adventure—looking forward 
like Keats or Pasteur, looking back like Scott as he wrote the last pages 
of his diary. It is the mind, that infinitesimal fragment of infinity, which 
refuses to accept stagnation or complete absorption in the body’s routine. 
Hence that perennial thirst of the mind for means of transport out of a 
narrow and congested area, of which means none are more convenient, 
plentiful and accessible than books. To-day, it is true, choice and 
opportunity are to some extent restricted, and we must make the best of 
it. It would be absurd never to leave home because you can no longer 
run down to Brighton for the day. There are other journeys to be taken, 
other routes to adventure available. Having sampled them, we can make 
them known to others, by wisely lending or giving our books. If every 
copy of every good new book could, like a properly used machine-tool, be 
working 24 hours a day, what we now call the book-shortage might wear 
avery different aspect. And if you ask what I mean by a good book, I 
mean one that produces in at least one reader a sense of adventure. 


~ Orto WILLIAMs. 


RELIGION AND THE WORLD CRISIS 


THe NATURE AND Destiny oF Man: A CurisTIAN INTERPRETATION. 
Volume I: Human Nature. By Reinhold Niebuhr. (Nisbet, 15s.) 
THE WorLpD’s Crisis AND Farrus. By Baron Erik Palmstierna. (John 
lane, The Bodley Head. 8s. 6d.) A History oF Science. By Sir 
William Cecil Dampier. Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 25s.) ‘‘ Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad 
days, my mind?” Thus some Victorian correspondent questioned 
Matthew Arnold; and Arnold, in reply, gave his own especial thanks 
to Sophocles, “‘ Who saw life steadily and saw it whole.” To-day, in 
times that by contrast make a troublous Victorian period seem very 
heaven, inquiry has changed ; we are not so much concerned with merely 
propping our minds; rather do we ask what can stay and sustain our 
souls amid scenes of tumult and confusion such as no generation has 
known since the Roman world was toppling into ruin; and to this 
question all these three books contribute in some measure a partial 
answer. 

Dr. Niebuhr’s is most profound and most closely knit. Hitherto 
this distinguished American theologian has perhaps been best known 
toa wide circle of lay readers in the English-speaking world by his 
book Beyond Tragedy. The Nature and Destiny of Man is a work of far 
gteater importance. In form, the volume now published comprises the 
first section of the Gifford lectures which Dr. Niebuhr delivered during 
April and May, 1939. A second volume, the publication of which is 
aso planned for this year, is to contain the further lectures in the 
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Gifford series which Dr. Niebuhr delivered in October, 1939. It is not 
easy to form a balanced view of Dr. Niebuhr’s work without this second 
volume—and Dr. Niebuhr, indeed, expressly hopes that “the very 
incomplete development of the Christian doctrine of man” presented 
here “ will not be judged prematurely until the other volume is com. 
pleted.”” But no word more than the present volume contains is needed 
to make it quite clear that here is a book of quite extraordinary pro- 
fundity and power. 

In brief, Dr. Niebuhr’s analysis in this book is “ based upon the 
conviction that there are resources in the Christian faith for an under. 
standing of human nature which have been lost in modern culture,” 
This statement implies on the one hand that the philosophies which 
underlie and express modern thought disregard or misconceive essential 
characteristics of human nature, and on the other hand that Christian 
faith, when appropriately interpreted, contains the materials both for 
deeper understanding in the realm of contemplation and for greater 
effective power in the realm of action. No one can read Dr. Niebuhr 
carefully without realising that even in this preliminary and as yet 
incomplete statement he accomplishes both halves of his task with 
remarkable effectiveness. Human Nature is, certainly, no easy book to 
read. But the reader who perseveres is rewarded by the resolution of 
perplexities and the achievement of insight such as few contemporary 
writers can convey. Much of this sense of truth and power comes 
certainly from Dr. Niebuhr himself. But he will be only a shallow and 
insensitive reader who fails to recognise that behind and beyond the 
author stand the far greater and more potent forces of an ultimate reality 
for the expression of which no writer is more than an agent. To have 
conveyed this at all is a remarkable feat. To have driven the sense and 
immanence of it home in a book as yet incomplete is more remarkable, 
What this implies is that, when the second volume is available and 
Dr. Niebuhr’s study can be contemplated and analysed as a whole, an 
altogether outstanding work will appear, and also that the reader who 
will make e'ven now the effort to follow Dr. Niebuhr across the wide and 
important field which is here thoroughly though partially surveyed will 
bring home an exceptional harvest. 

Baron Palmstierna, for many years Swedish Minister in London 
and a member of the Council of the World Congress of Faiths, devotes 
this volume to two main propositions, viz., first, that the world will not 
find real rest from its present tumults and troubles unless and until it 
builds on spiritual foundations ; and secondly, that the common spiritual 
content of all religions and of the whole religious experience of mankind 
regardless of creed, race or colour, is so great that men of good will in 
all lands ought even now to set to work to co-operate in terms of it. 
Baron Palmstierna brings together material of such interest in this 
volume, and argues his thesis with such warm-heartedness and force, that 
no one can rise from its perusal unstimulated or unsympathetic. 

Sir William Dampier’s History of Science has long been a standard 
work to whose erudition, urbanity and proportion many academic 
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generations have paid tribute. Now its distinguished author has taken 
advantage of an interval of 11 years, the exhaustion of previous editions, 
and a steady demand to revise his previous text and to bring under 
review the many important scientific developments which took place 
even in the febrile years immediately before the war. The bulk of the 
book is concerned, of course, with a history of the natural sciences, 
including the borderline sciences of biology and anthropology. But 
ai important part of a book whose full title is 4 History of Science in 
Relation to Philosophy and Religion deals also with the subject-matter of 
thisreview. Science has had a profound influence on religion; but that 
religion has its own validity and that science cannot replace religion are 
views expressed by Sir William Dampier in so many words : 


“Science must admit the psychological validity of religious 
experience. The mystical and direct apprehension of God is clearly 
to some men as real as their consciousness of personality or their 
perception of the external world. It is this sense of communion with 
the Divine, and the awe and worship which it evokes, that constitute 
religion—to most a vision seen only at moments of exaltation, but 
to the Saints an experience as normal, all-pervading and perpetual 
as the breadth of life. It is not necessary, indeed it is impossible, 
to define what is meant by God; those who know Him will want 
no definition.” 


And again, 


“‘ Science may transcend its own natural sphere and usefully 
criticise some other modes of contemporary thought and some of 
the dogmas in which theologians have expressed their beliefs. 
But to see life steadily and see it whole we need not only science, 
but ethics, art and philosophy; we need the apprehension of a 
‘sacred mystery, the sense of communion with a Divine Power. . . .” 


Certainly it is only on the foundations thus disclosed to us by all three of 
these writers that we in this time of great trial can build. 


A CRITIC OF THE CHURCH 


THE COMMONSENSE OF CHRISTIANITY. By Dorothy Crisp. (Rich and 
Cowan, 5s.) Miss Crisp writes with her usual directness and energy 
and there is truth in much that she says. The chief aim of her present 
book is to prove that the sayings of Christ find their echo in the beliefs 
and experiences of ordinary men in everyday life, in other words, that 
Christian dogma is only commonsense. If we add the qualification, the 
best kind of commonsense, born of wisdom and dispassionate experience, 
no one, in the Church or out of it, would be likely to disagree. It is also 
unfortunately true that, with the spread of material comfort and ease 
which machinery has brought about, modern religion tends to degenerate 
into humanitarianism and to aim at the creation of Utopias here below 
and thus to atrophy the spiritual side of men. As Professor MacNeile 
Dixon truly remarks in The Human Situation, “ The spirit of man craves 
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a friendly God and you give him economics. He asks for immortality 
and you say: Be content, here is beer and bacon.” Certain vocal 
Bishops and high ecclesiastics have voiced these and other views, such 
as pacifism, with disastrous results. Against these we may well pray to 
angels to deliver us from ministers of grace. 

But in many of her contentions Miss Crisp tilts at a windmill. The 
Church is absolutely at one with the view that the individual relationship 
of the soul with God is the be-all and end-all of Christianity. That 
** Christ’s fundamental and sincere direction, orientation or intention 
of the whole personality matters” is a cardinal principle. But neither 
of these doctrines are meant to imply a self-engrossed religion. Also, 
there is hardly an Anglican priest but would endorse the author’s final 
chapter, “‘ What we are to do.” 

Probably Miss Crisp is really not attacking the Church so much as 
the intellectuals, the Joads and the Bertram Russells, who, whatever are 
their claims to speak, are certainly not exponents of Christianity. 


HITLER 


THE SPEECHES OF ADOLF HITLER, April 1922—- August, 1939. Edited 
by Norman H. Baynes. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. (Oxford University Press. Two Vols, 50s) 
These volumes assemble material vital for an understanding of Hitler 
and present day Germany. Their main contents consist of an English 
translation of representative passages from Hitler’s speeches. Professor 
Baynes has arranged his material under twenty-seven headings, including 
such subjects as Religion, Criticism and Liberty, the German Army, 
Bolshevism, the Jews, Economics, and Foreign Policy. In addition, 
there is an important section of passages from early speeches delivered 
between 1922 and 1924, and four other sections which deal with the 
' formation of the National Socialist Party, its programme, its early days, 
and the abortive Putsch of November 8-9, 1923. Altogether Professor 
Baynes has translated from some 450 to 500 speeches, interviews, articles, 
telegrams and other documents, composed, given or written by Hitler 
during these years. Though often given at length, and sometimes in 
full, the material thus drawn upon constitutes but a small fraction of the 
utterances of a man whose tongue has literally carried him from the 
obscurity of a Vienna doss-house to the greatest power ever wielded by 
any single individual. Hitler himself said not long after he came to 
office that in the preceding ten to fifteen years he had made between 
4,000 to 5,000 speeches, and since then his orations have been neither 
few nor short. 

For the English reader nothing like this assemblage of texts exists 
elsewhere. The compilation is thus most valuable, for ignorance of 
speeches and writings buried in the obscurity of bad German prevented 
any but a few specialists from realising the range and force of Hitler's 
political genius. Nor did the events of the years 1933-39 wholly enlighten 
many people who held the view that Hitler was only the spokesman for 
others who pulled the levers of power. The war has taught us differently, 
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but we still have much to learn and much to bear in mind during the 
dire months and years ahead. These volumes also contain other informa- 
tivenotes. There are full—sometimes, indeed, over-full—bibliographies ; 
there are a chronological index of the speeches quoted and an analytical 
index of their contents which runs to a matter of seventy pages. All 
this material is very valuable. 

Yet a word must be said about the spirit in which Professor Baynes 
seems to have conceived and carried out his work. He does not suffer 
from excessive modesty, for in a preface of barely two and a half pages he 
manages to use the word “I” twenty-six times quite apart from the 
“me’s ” and “ my’s ” thrown in from time to time lest we should forget 
him. And when one contemplates the superfluous pyrotechnics of 
learning displayed in his bibliographies, one wonders how Hitler could 
confine his pungent comments on the uselessness of much modern 
learning to language far too mild. These characteristics, however, help 
one to understand how it is that Professor Baynes never manages—even 
by chance—to write a word which suggests a flicker of understanding 
that Hitler and Germany are the greatest enemies England has ever 
possessed. 

Lord Astor on behalf of Chatham House contributes a foreword, 
useful because it shows once again that none are so blind as those who 
will not see and that apparently not even a Great War and Germany’s 
wilful and violent attempts—by no means finally frustrated—to destroy 
this country are sufficient to enlighten the self-willed and stubborn 
obscurantism of the pundits whose opinions are here voiced by Lord 
Astor. 


A CHINESE TALE 


Monkey. By Wu Ch’eng-en. ‘Translated from the Chinese by Arthur 
Waley. (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) Monkey is the folk-lore account 
of a journey which took place in fact. The actual traveller was Hsiian 
Tsang, a seventh-century Chinese who made a pilgrimage to India 
connected with Buddhism. Nine hundred years later, when this book 
was written by a Chinese author whose home was the coastal province 
of Kiangsu, Hsiian Tsang’s journey had become the thread around 
which Chinese imagination hung legends and fables as thick as old- 
fashioned barley sugar crystals on a string. 

In respect of its conversion of actual happening from history into 
fable, Monkey thus resembles other great legend cycles like the Chanson 
de Roland or the Serb poems about Kossovo. Like other such legend 
cycles, Monkey in its original form is very long ; and the present transla- 
tion is an abridgment which omits entire episodes, but gives in full 
those it retains. The characters of the tale are the Buddhist traveller, 
here called by his religious name of Tripitaka, and three fabulous alle- 
gorical figures, Monkey, who gives the book its name, Pigsy and Sandy. 
Monkey starts life magically as a stone animal developed from a stone 
egg which itself is born from a “ rock that since the creation’of the world 
had been worked upon by the pure essences of Heaven and the fine 
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savours of Earth, the vigour of sunshine and the grace of moonlight.” 
In fact, Monkey represents the vagaries, imagination, and strength of 
human genius. Pigsy symbolises the carnal desires and creature passions 
of man. Sandy’s part is very vague and can best be perceived by readers 
of the book. Most of it consists of the adventures—many and fanciful 
and sometimes charged with allegory—which Monkey encounters during 
the first part of his own life and which Tripitaka subsequently experiences 
in his journey to India to bring back the Buddhist scriptures to China, 

The highly Chinese quality of Monkey is most striking. It is an 
urbane tale, mingling fantasy with matter-of-factness, and weaving 
courtesy and common sense together as though they were warp and woof, 
How far the elegance with which these qualities appear has been intro- 
duced in the superb English prose into which Mr. Waley has rendered 
the Chinese text, only Oriental scholars can decide. But gifted as Mr, 
Waley’s translation is, not even he could produce so excellent a result 
had not the Chinese text supplied him with far more than materials in 
the raw, or had the rich and varied qualities of Chinese genius been 
lacking from the original. 


A BOOK MISCELLANY 


Russia AT War. By Margaret Bourke-White and Erskine Caldwell, 
(Hutchinson, 5s.) This is a volume of photographs by the well-known 
American photographer, Miss Bourke-White, to which Mr. Erskine 
Caldwell contributes an interesting introductory text. Miss Bourke- 
White had the good fortune to be in Russia from early June to October, 
1941. Not only was she the only foreign photographer within the 
Soviet borders during this fateful period but, since during three earlier 
visits to record the progress of the Five Year Plan she had won the 
confidence of official Russia, she was allowed this time to keep and use 
her camera. This privilege Miss Bourke-White has exercised to good 
purpose. One of her most interesting pictures is a portrait of Stalin at 
close quarters. Others include Moscow during air raids, religious 
congregations, the vast landscapes of the Ukraine and the Volga regions, 
and one or two of the fighting areas. After studying the photographs 
in this volume one understands better than before much of the quality 
which the Russians have shown all through these long months of terrible 
struggle. Mr. Caldwell’s sympathetic studies are a further help to 
understanding. 


Matra AT Bay. By R. Leslie Oliver. (Hutchinson, 5s.) Mr. Olivet’s 
is an eye-witness account of Malta’s experiences since Italy entered 
hostilities and the island first felt the direct fury of modern war. It is 
a deeply moving story that Mr. Oliver has to tell; and he tells it well. 
No place on earth is more exposed to Axis attack with all the advantages 
of position on the side of the aggressors than this strategic key to the 
Mediterranean; and no people could have faced and fought with greater 
courage, tenacity and resolve the worst that Italian vainglory and German 
brutality did and sought to do. As Mr. Oliver’s pages show again and 
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again, it is not for nothing that H.M. the King, with a gesture that went 
straight to every patriotic heart, awarded the island of Malta the George 
Cross. Here is a small people who have indeed been staunch and stalwart 
defenders of their own integrity, existence and freedom and who have 
been no less resolute and faithful friends of Britain, with whose destiny 
their own is inextricably entwined. As Mr. Oliver shows, the strength 
of Malta is firmly rooted in character and faith. In a moving conclusion 
Mr. Oliver writes :— 


“Malta remains at bay. Her head is proud and held erect ; 
for here are a people undefeated and undismayed; a nation in 
which faith in God remains deeper and more sincere than ever ; 
people to whom prayer is more powerful than the forces of warfare 
or the weapons of destruction.” 


We need more than faith to beat the Axis. We need weapons too—and 
this the practical Maltese do not forget. But it is a supreme lesson of 
Malta that there will not even be weapons unless there is also faith. 


TWO WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS 


Best STORIES OF WALTER DE LA Mare. (Faber & Faber, 8s. 6d.). 
REMEMBRANCES. By H. J. Massingham. (Batsford, 1os. 6d.). Few 
people who have left their teens behind them can recapture the fleeting 
joys and fears of childhood. Mr. de la Mare has the power of writing 
awe-full grown-up stories from a child’s point of view, tales far more 
horrific in their downright, uncompromising innocence than many 
written from a more mature standpoint. Not that all the Best Stories of 
Walter de Ja Mare are about children ; certainly they are not for children. 
The Almond Tree, The Ideal Craftsman, Miss Duveen, Seaton’s Aunt, are 
about children and they are gruesomely inevitable. Possibly The Ideal 
Craftsman stays longest in the mind: the strange quiet little boy; the 
dark, unhappy house ; the cruel, terrifying butler ; the ghastly, common 
old woman and the child’s reactions to sudden tragedy. All forma kind 
of Grand Guignol—a Punch and Judy show that is not a show at all, 
but as real as the black flag over a Pentonville hanging. Another story, 
Miss Miller, childlike as she is, has a touch of the fantastic that renders 
her, oddly enough, even more close to reality. We read of Miss Miller 
and little Rosie—whose name wasn’t “ Rosie” at all; Miss Miller is 
fortitude personified ; Miss Miller has never really grown up and her 
splendid, logical inconsistency brings tears to one’s eyes—though one 
must never let her see them! Mr. de la Mare can shine the torch of 
adult experience into the dimness of nursery days and not being, like 
most of us, blinded by the glare, he sees more of the actions of the inmates 
than they could ever do themselves. Of his “‘ grown-up ” stories, A// 
Hallows takes pride of place and there is one intermediate story, The 
Orgy, neither childish nor grown-up, which is a real joy. It must be 
Mr, de la Mare has indeed done his public a kindness in choosing sixteen 
of his best stories to be included in one volume. 
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Mr. H. J. Massingham’s Remembrances form, as the title suggests, an 
autobiography. He tells of his transplantation to the country from the 
town, giving the reasons, from his childhood upwards, that led to this 
removal. Some of us have achieved the same journey, but with less 
bodily and spiritual upheaval. He relates how his family, prior to his 
birth, were seized by the urban urge and gravitated to the metropolis; 
how his subsequent inclinations and environment led him to forsake 
the grey and dusty pavements of London for the white and dusty lanes of 
Dorset. Mr. Massingham, in telling of his youthful troubles, does so 
too much from the point of view of his mature self looking back upon 
his immature self, thereby making the latter seem both pompous and 
pedantic. He seems unable to recapture his youthful outlook ; one feels 
one is reading about an adult child and a boy of fifty. Much in the book 
is of great interest; the author’s ornithological studies, for instance, 
and his archeological researches, but apparently he has never heard of 
the late Lord Birkenhead’s advice to young orators (which applies to 
authors too): ‘‘ Never use a word of four syllables when one of three 
will do; or a word of three syllables when one of two will do.” To 
describe the Lowick Oak as a ‘‘ hybernaculum of interlaced boa-con- 
strictors ” seems disproportionately and unequivocally sesquipedalian— 
likewise infectious !_ The short he gives us of W. H. Hudson is delightful, 
but one winces when he states that ‘‘ Rima” in Hyde Park “. . . was 
the only possible choice ’’ as a memorial to that gentle lover of the wild, 
Birds are no respectors of persons—witness Nelson’s Column—but even 
they leave Rima severely alone. The author gives us many pen-portraits 
of interesting people: Henry Tonks, the Forester of the Lowick Oak, 
Thomas Hardy, Elliott Smith, W. J. Perry and Samuel the Bodger. 
The photographic illustrations of Remembrances are beautifully done and 
the reproductions of cavemen drawings often push modern art into the 
shade. 
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Abbreviations on Index 

A Alawis \ 
J. Jebel ed Drui \ Levant States. 
L Lebanon } 
AR. Armeman Socialist Soviet Republic 
AZ. Azervaidzhan ,, on i 
k A, Kazakh ” ” ” 

’. Turkrrenian »« ” 
K. Muwait 
N. Neutral Territory 

S.F.S.R. Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic 
.S.S.R. Union of Sociatist Soviet Republics 


R 
VU. 
C. Czechoslovakia 
Pp. Poland 


